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EDITOR'S     NOTE. 

THERE  are  very  few  books  extant  which  deal  with 
the  important  subject  of  the  decoration  of  churches, 
and  this  little  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  therefore  stand 
a  good  chance  of  receiving  a  welcome.  To  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively  would  require  a  book  which 
would  probably  cost  as  many  pounds  as  this  does 
shillings.  But  unpretentious  as  the  present  volume 
is,  it  is  based  upon  practical  lines,  and  the  designs 
are  correct  according  to  1he  periods  represented. 
It  should,  therefore,  prove  helpful  to  decorators  and 
others  whose  experience  in  beautifying  sacred 
structures  is  limited.  It  is  probable  that  a  supple- 
mentary volume  carrying  the  subject  farther  may 
be  issued  later.  The  designs  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  the  work  of  the  author,  and  although 
their  beauty  when  properly  executed  in  colours  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  from  the  black  and  white 
engravings,  the  explicit  instructions  which  are 
given  as  to  the  colours  which  may  be  most  appro- 
priately used  for  them,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
use  them  very  effectively. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  very  many- 
one  might  almost  say  most — of  our  smaller  churches 
and  chapels  are  very  far  from  presenting  that 
cheerful  and  inviting  appearance  which  is  so  desir- 
able. And  it  is  hoped  that  this  little  book  may 
assist,  at  least  in  some  small  measure,  in  bringing 
about  an  improvement  in  this  respect. 


PREFACE. 

THIS  little  book  makes  no  claim  to  being  an  authori- 
tative work  on  such  a  far-reaching  subject  as  Church 
Decoration,  and  is  intended  primarily  as  a  handbook 
to  guide  the  average  decorator  who  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  decoration  of  a  small  church.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  the  student  wishing  to  gain  a 
general  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
been  carefully  borne  in  mind,  together  with  the 
minister  who  takes  an  active  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  appearance  of  the  church  within  his  charge. 
Consequently,  subjects  and  processes  not  coming 
within  the  everyday  experience  of  the  decorator 
have  been  simply  explained,  with  a  view  to  popu- 
larising them,  and  possibly  leading  to  their  more 
general  adoption. 

The  designs  given  in  the  ensuing  pages  are 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  typical  examples  of 
English  Gothic  ornament,  but  are  not  directly  copied 
from  any,  and  in  other  respects  are  entirely  original. 
In  most  cases  they  have  been  designed  for  repro- 
duction by  means  of  stencil-work  as  affording  a 
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rapid  and  accurate  means  of  repetition,  as  well  as 
possessing  an  artistic  character  well  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  work.  The  modest  size  of  the 
volume  prevents  their  being  as  fully  representative 
of  different  styles  of  work  as  might  be  wished,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  as  suggestions  they  will  be  sufficient. 
A  few  coloured  plates  have  been  included  in 
order  to  suggest  useful  and  harmonious  schemes  of 
colour,  and  these  have  been  helped  out  with  selec- 
tions of  numbered  samples  from  the  colour  books 
of  the  various  paint  manufacturers. 

ARTHUR  LOUIS  DUTHIE. 

"  Camelot,"  Roundhay,  Leeds. 
May,  1907. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. — The  decoration  of  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  at  the  present  time  calls  for  a 
totally  different  treatment  from  that  in  vogue  for 
edifices  of  any  other  character.  The  sacred  char- 
acter of  the  building  demands  dignity  and  austerity 
of  design,  the  traditions  of  ages  call  for  respect  and 
consideration,  the  development  of  centuries  of 
aichitecture  have  laid  down  binding  laws  ot  prece- 
dent. Man's  highest  aspirations  are  represented 
and  embodied  in  the  building,  and  everything 
connected  with  it  must  be  of  a  nature  that  will  tend 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  feelings  of  reverence 
and  devotion  which  gave  the  structure  existence. 
Tn  the  Byzantine  Age,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in 
Renaissance  times  the  splendours  of  Architecture 
and  Decoration  were  lavished  equally  upon  church 
and  palace,  upon  cathedral  and  city  hall,  and  there 
was  little,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sacred  building  and  the 
profane.  But  in  modern  days  the  dividing  line  is 
somewhat  sharply  drawn.  Both  in  architecture 
and  decoration  church  and  chapel  have  a  distinctive 
character  which  sets  them  apart  from  all  other 
buildings.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  build- 
ings of  Gothic  design  than  of  Renaissance,  Gothic 
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architecture  being,  as  it  were,  set  apart  for  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  and  seldom  used  for  anything  else. 
In  churches  of  Renaissance  design  the  distinction 
is  less  marked,  but  still  generally  unmistakable. 

PURPOSE  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. — So  in  decorating 
a  church  we  have  to  recognise  special  conditions 
which  do  not  obtain  elsewhere.  The  purpose  of 
the  building — dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being — must  be  recognised,  and  a  spirit 
01  reverence  must  be  apparent  throughout  the 
work.  Its  associations,  many  and  varied — with 
the  divinity  in  Nature  and  in  man — with  the  brother- 
hood of  man — with  the  Christian  life  of  self-sacrifice 
and  mutual  help — with  ties  of  home  and  family— 
with  times  of  happiness  and  sadness — with  the 
most  sacred  events  of  life,  baptism,  confirmation, 
marriage,  death — cannot  perhaps  at  all  times  be 
consciously  and  actively  remembered  by  the  decora- 
tor, especially  when  immersed  in  the  more  practical 
details  of  the  work,  but  they  must  exert  considerable 
influence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  them.  It 
is  impossible  even  to  suggest  all  that  is  conveyed 
by  the  word  "  church  "  to  an  earnest  Christian,  and 
it  work  in  connection  with  the  church  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  sincerity,  the  task  becomes  a 
very  onerous  one. 

TRADITION  AND  PRECEDENT. — It  is  rendered  at 
once  more  easy  and  more  difficult  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  tradition  and  precedent.  In  some  cases  the 
practice  and  example  of  bygone  days  lay  down  laws 
from  which  we  cannot  depart  :  in  others  they 
suggest  opportunities  for  improvement  or  need  for 
reformation.  At  one  time  they  show  us  exactly 
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what  must  be  done :  at  another  they  present 
problems  very  difficult  of  solution.  Frequently  the 
solution  will  be  a  matter  of  opinion  of  some  one  in 
authority  or  of  a  congregation,  and  the  decorator 
will  always  find  it  safest  not  to  rely  entirely  upon 
his  own  judgment. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CREED. — The  influence  and 
limitation  of  creed  have  to  be  remembered,  for  there 
are  many  children  of  varying  disposition  in  God's 
great  family.  There  are  those  who  think  that  no 
building  can  be  too  rich  or  too  elaborately  furnished 
and  decorated  to  show  their  devotion  :  there  are 
others  who  hold  that  only  in  the  utmost  austerity 
and  asceticism  can  there  be  true  and  sincere  worship. 
The  differences  of  opinion  between  Roman  and 
Anglican,  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformist 
show  themselves  as  much  in  the  building  and  its 
decorations  as  in  creed  and  forms  of  worship,  and 
the  decorator  must  follow  the  creed. 

USE  OF  SYMBOLISM. — The  use  of  symbolism 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the 
question  of  creed.  The  employment  of  architecture 
and  decoration,  furnishings  and  ritual,  pregnant  in 
every  detail  with  traditional  meaning,  is  indispens- 
able to  the  devout  Roman  Catholic — in  other 
circles  such  usages  gradually  decrease  in  favour 
until  we  find  circumstances  in  which  even  the 
almost  universal  sign  of  the  cross  is  looked  upon  as 
"  idolatry."  The  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
symbolism  and  decoration  generally  is  fortunately 
dying  out,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  and  the  barn- 
like  chapel  is  becoming  less  popular  every  day. 
Jjet  us  hope  that  this  means  not  Jack  of  sincerity, 
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but  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  a  more  charitable 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  message.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the 
bareness  and  coldness  of  a  place  of  worship  is  due 
not  to  any  spirit  of  prejudice  or  bigotry  amongst 
the  worshippers,  but  to  the  fact  that  their  means 
will  not  allow  of  their  enriching  it  in  a  more  worthy 
manner. 

CONFORMITY  WITH  ARCHITECTURE. — Following 
upon  these  higher  and  more  general  considerations 
the  need  for  conformity  with  the  architecture  of 
the  building  makes  itself  felt.  The  decorator  is 
called  in  to  supplement  and  complete  (in  a  well 
designed  building)  the  work  of  one  who  has  gone 
before — his  task  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  The  spirit  of  the  com- 
plete design  must  be  carried  out  in  every  detail, 
leading  features  must  be  recognised,  accentuated 
and  enriched,  not  contradicted  and  stultified.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  building  has  no  architec- 
tural distinction  it  may  be  necessary  to  endeavour 
to  add  to  it  by  means  of  decoration  something  of 
the  interest  and  dignity  which  is  lacking. 

OBJECTS  TO  BE  ATTAINED. — The  objects  to  be 
attained  by  the  decorator  are  several,  both  utili- 
tarian and  ornamental.  At  one  time  the  protec- 
tive nature  of  paint  is  required  for  wood-work  or 
iron — at  another  time  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
and  restoring  surfaces  blackened  by  time,  dust  and 
smoke.  Colour  is  called  for  to  add  warmth  or 
brightness  to  a.  cold  or  dismal  building.  Ornament 
is  required  for  enrichment,  for  interest,  to  assist 
the  purpose  of  the  building  with  the  suggestive 
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power  of  symbolism.  Other  processes  than  that  of 
painting  are  called  in  for  different  purposes  to 
assist  in  the  enrichment  of  the  building,  but  in 
everj<  case  with  the  one  end  in  view — that  of  making 
the  building  more  precious,  more  noble,  moie 
lovable. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ELEMENT. — Last,  but  still 
important,  comes  the  question  of  cost.  The  time 
has  all  but  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to  build 
and  equip  churches  and  monasteries  regardless  cf 
cost,  and  when  buildings  grew  slowly,  little  by 
little,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to 
century,  until  they  reached  the  wonderful  perfection 
we  so  frequently  see.  Modern  requirements  demand 
that  buildings  should  be  completed  in  a  time  that 
mediaeval  artificers  would  have  regarded  as  impos- 
sible, and  at  a  cost,  even  having  regard  to  the  altered 
purchasing  power  of  money,  that  they  would  have 
called  inadequate.  We  may  object  to  the  condi- 
tions, but  we  cannot  alter  them  and  must  do  the 
best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  There  are 
still  occasions  when  no  marbles  are  too  costly,  no 
mosaics  too  elaborate  to  be  used  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  house  of  prayer,  but  the  majority  of  churches 
nowadays  are  the  churches  of  the  people,  built 
and  supported,  not  by  rich  lands  and  endowments, 
but  by  the  people  themselves,  and  only  too  often 
is  it  necessary  to  be  content  with  the  simplest  and 
humblest  of  buildings,  even  where  every  wish  exists 
for  the  attainment  of  something  better.  So,  too 
often,  the  decorator  has  to  curb  his  ideas  ot  what 
he  would  like  to  do,  to  relinquish  his  visions  of  the 
possibilities  suggested  by  the  handiwork  of  the 
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architect  arid  endeavour  by  careful  design  and 
purposeful  concentration  to  make  much  of  little, 
by  a  simple  scheme  and  well  studied  detail  to 
suggest  the  lofty  ideals  which  the  occasion  demands. 
The  economy  which  forbids  the  use  of  marbles  and 
mosaics  of  course  makes  the  opportunity  for  the 
decorator,  but  he  too  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
an  extent  that  admits  of  only  the  very  simplest 
work.  Then  the  choice  of  inexpensive  materials 
and  methods  becomes  imperative — the  selection 
of  colour  schemes  which  will  look  rich  and  satis- 
factory without  the  addition  of  ornament — but 
still  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  a  really  artistic 
result  which  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  building 
and  enhance  its  appearance  in  a  very  satisfactory 
degree. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES.  ',, 

DECORATION  SUBSERVIENT  TO  ARCHITECTURE. — 
We  have  noted  the  necessity  of  keeping  Decoration 
subservient  to  Architecture.  No  decorative  arrange- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  contra- 
dict the  constructional  features  of  the  building. 
Anything  which  would  appear  to  interfere  with 
the  proportions  of  the  structure, .  unless  these  are 
admittedly  bad,  or  which  would  overshadow  or 
detract  from  the  importance  of  any  of  its  parts, 
must  be  avoided.  The  decorator  must  aim  at 
accentuating  and  embellishing  what  already  exists. 

USES  OF  COLOUR  AND  ORNAMENT. — There  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  rule  applies  in  regulating 
the  distribution  of  colour  and  ornament,  both  of 
which  must  be  recognised  as  having  utilitarian  as 
well  as  {esthetic  values.  The  colour  of  the  walls 
in  a  dark  building  with  small  windows  would 
naturally  require  to  be  as  light  as  possible  in  order 
to  make  up  by  reflection  for  the  want  of  direct 
lighting.  In  Norman  times,  for  instance,  windows 
were  made  small  and  placed  high,  partly  to  keep 
out  robbers,  partly  because  they  were  frequently 
left  unglazed,  and  buildings  of  that  period  are  fre- 
quently rather  dark.  On  the  other  hand  a  plain 
wall  on  which  a  flood  of  sunlight  falls  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  worshippers  requires 
treatment  with  a  colour  which  would  absorb  light 
instead  of  reflecting  it,  such  as  Olive  Green, 
Dark  Terra  Cotta,  Purple  Brown,  Pompeian 
Red,  etc.  Again,  an  important  reason 
fjr  the  use  of  dadoes  is  the  wish  to  conceal 
the  dirt  deposited  by  the  recurring  iriction  of 
clothes,  hands,  etc.,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
walls.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  porches, 
passages,  etc.  Consequently  dadoes  are  generally 
made  rather  dark  in  colour.  Ornament  is  applied 
to  dadoes  in  the  form  of  diapers  for  the  same  reason, 
the  diapered  surface  showing  less  clearly  the  dents, 
smudges  and  scratches  of  wear  and  tear  than  a  plain 
surface  would.  Colour  may  be  desirable  in  a  big, 
cold  looking  building  to  make  it  appear  warmer 
and  more  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  will  even,  with 
the  judicious  addition  of  ornament,  impart  some- 
what of  a  furnished  air  to  a  place  otherwise  empty 
looking.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  small  building 
large  masses  oi  strong  colour  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  tending  to  detract  from  the  apparent  size. 

WHERE  THEY  MAY  BE  USED. — Naturally,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  building  will  receive 
first  consideration — the  chancel  of  a  church  ought 
to  be  made  richest  in  decoration  in  order  to  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  sacred  part — the 
nave  would  receive  more  attention  than  the  aisles 
(though  this  is  frequently  reversed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  nave,  having  practically  no  wall 
space,  offers  so  little  opportunity  tor  display)— 
in  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  the  interest  would 
centre  around  the  pulpit,  not  because  it  is  more 
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sacred,  but  because  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  are 
drawn  towards  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
service.  The  porch  might  well  receive  a  little 
more  attention  than  it  sometimes  does,  if  only 
because  of  the  admitted  value  of  first  impressions. 
A  stranger,  entering  a  comtortable  looking  porch, 
adorned  with  appropriate  texts  or  symbols,  would 
feel  a  welcome  which  is  wholly  lacking  in  some  of 
the  forbidding  and  chilling  entrances  in  existence. 
Where  the  font  is  set  apart  in  a  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, as  is  frequently  the  case,  giving  that  particular 
place  something  of  the  air  of  bapistry  or  chapel, 
the  fact  might  well  be  noted  and  emphasised  in  the 
surrounding  decoration,  which  might  not  only  be 
correspondingly  enriched,  but  also  rendered  signi- 
ficant by  means  of  appropriate  symbols.  In  small 
buildings,  where  the  organ  is  a  conspicuous  feature, 
and  in  other  places  where  special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  the  interest 
of  colour  and  ornament  might  very  appropriately 
be  concentrated  around  it.  Where  there  is  space 
for  it  the  wall  above  the  chancel  arch  or  apse  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a  striking  piece  ot  decoration 
which  will  be  in  full  view  of  the  congregation  and 
add  considerably  to  the  dignity  ot  the  whole  build- 
ing. 

Roofs  and  ceilings  vary  so  much  in  character 
that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of  them  generally.  Open 
timbered  roofs  were  frequently  painted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  with  elaborate  patterns — nowadays 
they  are  generally  left  plain  and  varnished.  Ceilings, 
whether  wood-lined  or  plastered,  give  many  varying 
opportunities  for  characteristic  decoration. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
colour  and  ornament,  in  the  shape  of  painted 
decoration,  were  much  more  freely  used  than  is 
now  the  case.  Much  early  work,  in  fresco,  distemper 
and  oil  paint,  has  perished  under  the  ruthless  hand 
of  Time,  giving  an  appearance  of  austerity  to  old 
buildings  which  they  did  not  originally  possess. 
In  later  times,  too,  whether  under  the  influence  of 
the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  or, 
as  some  say,  at  the  behest  of  the  Renaissance 
fashion,  much  fine  old  decoration  was  deliberately 
hidden  behind  coats  of  whitewash.  Nowadays  we 
are  so  beset  with  plaster  and  imitation  materials 
that  genuine  stone  and  oak  have  acquired  an  almost 
exaggerated  value  in  our  estimation  because  they 
are  genuine  and  solid  and  durable,  and  consequently 
it  is  usual  in  modern  work  to  leave  stone-work 
undecorated,  but  the  Mediaeval  decorator  used 
colour  and  ornament  wherever  he  felt  it  would  be 
useful,  caring  nothing  as  to  the  material  which  he 
covered.  The  idea  seems  barbaric  and  almost 
Philistine  to  our  modern  minds,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cold  grey  walls  of  some  of  these 
fine  old  churches  would  gain  by  the  judicious 
addition  of  colour  to  relieve  their  monotony. 

In  small,  simply  arranged  buildings  where 
decoration  frequently  has  to  be  very  economically 
done,  utilitarian  features,  such  as  the  dado,  must 
first  be  looked  to.  The  wall  generally  will  have  to 
be  plain,  but  a  frieze  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
adding  interest  and  carrying  up  the  feeling  of  warmth 
and  comfort  given  by  the  dado.  Beyond  this  there 
is  little  that  can  be  suggested  in  a  general  way. 
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Chancel  walls  might  have  a  simple  spot  diaper  of 
an  emblematic  character.  Texts  are  always  useful, 
and  frequently  can  be  utilised  to  break  up  bare 
wall  spaces  when  nothing  else  of  so  simple  a  char- 
acter would  be  acceptable. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  INTEREST. — Apart  from  the 
considerations  which  have  already  been  glanced  at, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  concentration  of  interest. 
To  scatter  ornament  and  colour  equally  over  a 
building  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  a  monotonous 
and  uninteresting  effect,  and  sometimes  defeats 
itself  by  making  the  scheme  look  less  rich  than  it 
really  is.  A  comparatively  simple  scheme  with 
the  interest  centred  around  one  or  two  important 
features  will  always  appear  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way  than  one  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  get  interest  into  every  corner.  Just  as  in 
a  picture,  we  look  upon  the  painting  of  the  face  as 
more  interesting  and  important  than  the  painting 
of  the  hands,  so  in  a  scheme  of  decoration  there 
ought  to  be  some  point  to  which  all  others  lead  up. 

SCALE. — Scale  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Ornament  which  would  be  appropriate  in  a  large 
building  would  be  absurdly  out  of  place  in  a  smaller 
one,  and  generally  speaking,  any  ornament  already 
existing  in  the  way  of  carved  stone  or  wood-work 
must  set  the  scale  for  painted  work.  As  a  rule, 
small  ornament  is  safer  in  a  large  building  than 
large  ornament  in  a  small  building,  but  the  distance 
from  which  it  is  to  be  viewed  must  always  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  ornament  in  a  frieze  or  on 
a  ceiling,  though  it  must  be  in  keeping  with,  or 
even  show  the  same  features  as,  a  dado  border, 
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must  be  larger  and  broader  in  detail  to  allow  for 
the  diminishing  effect  of  perspective.  This  effect 
of  perspective  will  be  found  to  be  astonishingly 
deceptive,  even  to  experienced  decorators,  and 
ornaments  designed  in  the  studio  frequently  have 
to  be  enlarged  or  re-modelled  in  order  to  render 
them  suitable  lor  lofty  positions. 

In  order  to  ensure  correctness  in  this  respect 
it  is  advisable  to  rough  out  the  design  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  pin  it  up  in  the  desired  position  before 
proceeding  to  cut  a  stencil  or  pencil  the  ornament 
upon  the  wall. 

An  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration,  eminently 
suitable  for  a  large  building  with  transepts,  aisles, 
etc.,  would  be  completely  out  of  place  in  a  small 
one.  In  a  large  building,  so  cut  up  by  arcades, 
screens,  galleries,  etc.,  that  only  part  can  be  seen 
at  one  time,  many  important  centres  of  interest 
are  desirable  and  even  necessary,  each  forming  the 
keynote,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  particular  vista. 
The  reason  why  many  old  town  churches  are  so 
elaborate  in  detail  externally,  and  yet  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  general  design,  is  that  they 
were  so  closely  built  round  with  houses  that  it 
was  only  possible  to  see  a  small  portion  at  a  time. 
In  a  small  building,  where  all  can  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
many  important  points  would  produce  an  appear- 
ance of  want  of  repose,  and  by  breaking  up  the 
space  make  the  place  appear  smaller  still. 

MODERATION  IN  USE  OF  ORNAMENT. — This 
leads  us  directly  to  the  next  point — moderation  in 
the  use  of  ornament.  The  desire  to  produce  an 
effect  of  richness  and  grandeur  may  very  easily 
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lead  the  decorator  into  covering  every  available 
space  with  ornament  and  thereby  cause  him  to 
stumble  upon  many  pitfalls.  A  wall  entirely 
covered  with  one  diaper  may  have  a  tendency  to 
monotony,  but  to  break  it  up  into  dado,  filling  and 
frieze — or  arcading  with  figure  or  ornamental 
panels  and  diapers  above — may  lead  to  confusion. 
One  ornament  will  clash  with  another — it  is  difficult 
to  give  one  part  prominence  and  keep  another 
sufficiently  subordinate. 

An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  Plate  XL., 
which  is  inserted  here  as  a  warning  and  not  as  a  copy. 
Though  the  items  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  suffi- 
ciently good  in  themselves,  the  use  of  so  many 
together  produces  a  confused  and  undesirable 
effect  which  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  difficulty  increases  as  different  colours  are 
added,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  jumble  of  conflict- 
ing items,  over  which  the  eye  wanders  wearily  with 
no  sense  of  satisfaction  or  repose.  That  is  one 
argument  in  favour  of  the  colourless  condition  of 
our  stone  cathedrals — the  feeling  of  aspiring  peace- 
fulness  instilled  by  their  lofty,  springing  lines  and 
quiet  greyness  would  be  to  some  extent  lessened 
by  the  addition  of  more  ornament  and  colour.  So 
it  is  evident  that  no  sort  of  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Certain  dangers  must  be  recognised  and  guarded 
against — the  desire  for  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  colour  and  ornament  must  always  be 
restrained  by  the  risk  of  over-elaboration.  The 
value  of  plain  spaces  as  a  foil  to  the  richness  of 
ornament  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  for 
by  their  use  an  elaborate  scheme  can  frequently 
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be  saved  from  confusion.  Allowances  must  be 
made  for  divergence  of  individual  taste,  but  we 
must  always  remember  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Colour  in  small  details  and  in  special  points 
of  interest  may  be  much  brighter  and  more  of  a 
primary  character  than  when  used  on  large  surfaces. 
Colour  can  be  used  stronger  and  brighter  in  build- 
ings of  an  early  period  of  architecture  than  in  later 
work.  The  stained  glass  of  the  corresponding 
period  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  safe  guide — where 
there  happens  to  be  any  in  the  building — I2th  and 
1 3th  century  glass  being  very  strong  in  colour  and 
carpet-like  in  effect,  while  later  work  is  lighter  and 
more  picturesque. 

USE  OF  GOLD. — The  use  of  Gold  and  Gilding 
in  conjunction  with  colour  is  a  practice  which 
presents  many  difficulties.  Its  object,  apart  from 
its  mere  intrinsic  value,  is  to  add  richness  and 
sparkle  to  the  general  effect  by  means  of  the  light 
reflected  from  its  surface,  but  very  frequently  it 
is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  any  reflection  from  it.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
should  not  be  used  on  flat  .surfaces.  So  strongly 
is  this  recognised  b^  mosaic  workers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  that  when  using  gold,  whether  for 
background  or  ornament,  they  make  no  attempt 
to  make  the  tesserae  conform  to  a  flat  surface,  but 
purposely  set  them  at  every  conceivable  angle,  so 
that  from  whatever  point  the  work  is  viewed  some 
of  the  tesserae  will  pick  up  stray  rays  of  light  and 
reflect  them  to  the  eye.  Illuminators,  too,  working 
on  vellum,  after  burnishing  their  gilding  with  the 
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agate  point,  use  the  point  to  make  slight  indenta- 
tions in  the  surface,  the  edges  of  which  catch  the 
light.  In  the  same  way  gilding  on  relief — curved 
surfaces,  mouldings,  carvings,  etc. — presents  vary- 
ing surfaces  to  the  light  and  so  fulfils  its  purpose, 
whereas  gilding  on  the  flat  from  all  points  of  view 
save  one,  unless  there  are  many  sources  of  light, 
presents  only  a  dull  unreflecting  surface  which 
might  as  well  have  been  painted  with  a  neutral 
colour.  Great  disappointment  is  frequently  experi- 
enced because  gold  does  not  enhance  the  work  as  it 
was  expected  to  do,  and  most  frequently  the  reason 
will  be  found  in  the  flat  surface.  Grid,  then,  ought 
to  be  used  on  flat  surfaces  with  great  discrimination. 
Gesso  work  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  accessory 
in  such  a  case,  affording  little  points  of  relief  to 
catch  the  light  and  show  the  quality  of  the  metal. 
This  process  is  described  in  a  later  chapter. 

Too  lavish  use  of  the  metal  is  apt  to  give  a 
feeling  of  tawdriness  and  vulgar  display,  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  character  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical building.  Organ  pipes,  for  instance,  gilded 
from  top  to  bottom,  are  objectionable.  One  knows 
that  they  are  not  made  of  gold.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  gold  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  scarcer  than  iron 
and  the  other  baser  metals.  Its  value  in  decoration 
lies  in  the  contrast  it  affords  to  colour  and  its  power 
of  reflecting  light.  When  it  is  applied  in  an  un- 
broken mass  to  an  organ  pipe  or  any  other  object 
it  is  uninteresting  and  valueless.  Better  leave  the 
original  colour  of  the  metal  of  which  the  pipe  is 
made — that  is  at  least  honest  and  unpretentious. 

In  the  same  way  a  small  amount  of  coloured 
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ornament  on  a  gold  background  looks  poor  and 
weak,  while  a  small  amount  of  gold  on  a  coloured 
background  or  in  conjunction  with  other  ornament 
looks  rich  and  satisfactory.  To  make  gold  look  rich 
and  precious  use  it  sparingly  and  carefully  as  if  it 
were  precious. 

GENERAL  EFFECT. — In  all  cases  the  general 
effect  must  receive  first  consideration,  all  detail  being 
subordinated  to  it.  So  it  may  happen  that  detail  not 
strictly  correct  in  itself  may  pass  muster  if  it  has  been 
carefully  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
Colours,  patterns,  details  of  drawing  which  do  not 
keep  their  places  must  be  modified — parts  that  appear 
weak  brought  up  to  strength — always  remembering 
that  a  certain  amount  of  contrast  is  necessary  to 
success,  and  too  much  striving  after  harmony  may 
result  in  flatness. 

In  designing  patterns  for  flat  surfaces,  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines  will 
be  found  most  effective — a  lavish  use  of  ogee  and 
freer  lines  is  apt  to  be  dangerous.  On  curved 
surfaces  straight  lines  running  as  much  as  possible 
across  the  curve  will  be  best. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

HAVING  regard  to  the  desirability  of  har- 
monising the  decoration  with  the  style  of  architecture 
in  which  the  building  has  been  designed,  it  may  be 
well  at  this  point  to  include  a  chapter  on  archi- 
tecture. No  attempt  can  be  made  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively,  nor  is  such  an  attempt 
desirable,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  much  too  great  a 
scope  to  be  treated  effectively  in  a  small  volume, 
and  a  comparatively  superficial  knowledge  will 
answer  our  present  purpose.  All  that  will  be 
required  will  be  a  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of 
successive  styles  such  as  will  enable  the  decorator 
to  recognise  the  "  period  "  of  the  building  under 
treatment  and  design  his  ornament  accordingly. 
A  short  sketch  of  a  typical  church  is  added  to 
enable  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  names 
of  the  different  parts  to  understand  the  various 
allusions  in  the  text. 

STYLES. — The  development  of  ecclesiastical] 
architecture  in  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  present  time,  has  endowed  us  with  a  heritage 
of  buildings,  numerous  and  varied,  the  majority  of 
which  are  not  only  eminently  suited  to  their  purpose 
but  are  veritable  monuments  of  art — masterly, 
both  in  construction  and  decoration.  The  gradual 
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evolution  of  one  "  style  "  from  another  has  produced 
endless  variety  of  design,  though  the  general 
arrangement  of  parts  has  been  practically  identical. 
In  the  larger  buildings  we  have  the  cruciform  plan, 
showing  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  with  some- 
times the  addition  of  aisles,  chapels,  chapterhouses, 
etc. ;  in  the  smaller,  nave  and  chancel,  with 
occasional  aisles.  This  arrangement  holds  good, 
of  course,  whether  the  architecture  be  Gothic  or 
Renaissance.  The  "  style  "  of  the  building  shows 
itself  in  the  design  of  the  various  component  parts 
and  the  details  of  sculpture,  etc.,  with  which  they 
are  enriched. 

MIXTURE  OF  STYLES. — Frequently  we  find  in 
old  buildings  additions  of  later  date  in  which  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  strictly  the 
character  of  the  original  work.  So  long  as  the 
divergence  is  not  too  marked,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  great  objection  to  this.  The  extreme  extent  to 
which  such  mixtures  have  been  earned  is  to  be 
seen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whose  chapels  are 
crowded  with  monuments,  etc.,  of  Classic  and 
Renaissance  design,  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
Gothic  building.  In  lesser  degree  the  introduc- 
tion of  Perpendicular  design  into  a  Norman  building 
is  still  incongruous,  but  Decorated  work  in  an  Early 
English  church  would  only  appear  out  of  place  to 
the  eye  of  an  expert.  It  is  always  desirable,  then, 
to  harmonise  all  detail  carefully  with  the  surround- 
ing work. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. — The  main  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  to  be  looked  for  in  arches, 
columns,  windows,  doorways  and  carved  ornaments. 
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The  four  principle  styles  in  English  Gothic  archi- 
tecture with  their  periods  are  as  follows  : — 
NORMAN,  coinciding  approximately  with  i2th  centy. 
EARLY  ENGLISH    „  „  ,,          I3th  centy. 

DECORATED  ,,  ,,  „          ijth  centy. 

PERPENDICULAR    ,,  „  ,,  I5th  centy. 

In  NORMAN  work  the  arches  are  always  semi- 
circular ;  the  columns  low  and  massive,  often 
ornamented  with  spiral  or  chevron  bands  ;  windows 
generally  narrow,  and  splayed  only  on  the  inside — 
mostly  single  lights,  but  occasionably  double  ; 
doorways  deeply  recessed  and  elaborately  ornamented 
with  series  of  columns  and  mouldings  ;  capitals 
and  bases  of  columns  very  simple.  Characteristic 
ornament  of  the  period  is  to  be  seen  in  mouldings,  of 
which  the  patterns  include  zig-zag  or  dog-tooth 
billet,  cable,  lozenge,  etc. 

The  TRANSITION  from  the  Norman  to  the 
Early  English  style  begins  to  show  itself  in  Arcades 
of  intersecting  semi-circular  arches,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  carving  on  capitals,  mouldings, 
etc. 

In  EARLY  ENGLISH  work,  the  arches  are  of  the 
lancet  shape,  occasionally  cusped ;  columns  are 
taller  and  more  slender,  frequently  grouped  or 
clustered  ;  windows  long  and  narrow  with  lancet 
heads,  cut  up  later  in  the  period  by  heavy  mullions 
into  two,  three  or  more  lights,  but  without  tracery, 
heads  sometimes  cusped ;  doorways  often  deeply 
recessed  and  showing  slender  columns  and  richly 
carved  mouldings  ;  capitals  and  bases  with  carved 
foliage  of  a  conventional  character ;  mouldings 
bold  and  deeply  undercut. 
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Examples  of  both  Norman  and  Early  English 
details  will  be  found  on  Plate  I. 

The  TRANSITION  from  Early  English  to 
Decorated  is  more  gradual  and  less  marked  than  in 
the  previous  ca.se,  arches  and  columns  become  less  lofty 
— windows  become  larger  and  begin  to  show  tracery. 

In  DECORATED  work  the  equilateral  arch  is 
most  frequently  used,  and  mouldings  are  sometimes 
continued  down  the  pier  without  the  intervention 
of  a  capital ;  windows  larger,  divided  by  mullions, 
showing  tracery  at  the  head  at  first  geometrical, 
afterwards  more  flowing  in  character.  Foliage 
carving  on  capitals,  crockets,  etc.,  less  conventional 
and  distinctly  recognisable  as  ivy,  oak,  vine,  etc. 
Examples  on  Plate  II. 

The  PERPENDICULAR  style  takes  its  name  from 
the  vertical  direction  of  the  window  tracery  and  of 
the  main  lines  in  other  ornament.  Arches  become 
gradually  flattened  from  the  Decorative  type  until 
they  become  very  obtuse  and  are  struck  from  four 
centres.  Windows  are  very  large,  frequently  divided 
into  storeys  by  transoms,  heads  of  lights  richly 
cusped,  tracery  vertical  in  character ;  doorways 
frequently  have  a  square  label  over  the  arch,  thus 
forming  spandrils  which  are  filled  with  ornament. 
Examples  on  Plate  II. 

The  ELIZABETHAN  and  JACOBEAN  styles  show 
the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance. 
Examples  of  them  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  are 
comparatively  rare,  the  most  notable  instances 
being  collegiate  buildings  and  private  dwellings. 

In  the  RENAISSANCE  style  the  distinctive 
character  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  largely 
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disappears,  and  except  for  the  introduction  of 
emblematic  forms  there  is  little  that  can  be  done 
to  separate  church  decoration  from  that  of  other 
buildings. 

The  Gothic  revival  in  the  first  half  of  the  igth 
century,  associated  with  the  names  of  the  Pugins, 
father  and  son,  was  responsible  for  a  return  to  the 
letter,  although  not  to  the  spirit,  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. Buildings  erected  under  its  influence  show 
a  more  or  less  intelligent  copying  of  old  buildings. 

The  influence  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brother- 
hood and,  following  that,  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
school  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  architecture 
and  decoration  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  progress 
along  original  lines,  drawing  the  inspiration  largely 
from  Nature  and  natural  forms.  What  place  it 
may  eventually  hold  in  architectural  history  time 
alone  can  tell.  A  modification  which  might  almost 
be  called  Eclectic  Gothic  has  also  grown  up  under 
this  influence,  in  which  features  from  all  periods  of 
Gothic  are  more  or  less  happily  combined  with 
ornament  based  even  more  closely  on  natural  forms 
than  that  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  mixture  is 
in  many  cases  hopelessly  incongruous,  but  occasion- 
ally wonderfully  homogeneous.  In  the  same  way 
the  features  of  Renaissance  buildings  have  been 
modified  and  adapted,  frequently  with  a  tendency 
towards  Gothic  feeling,  in  order  to  give  a  distinctly 
sacerdotal  character  to  the  building,  and  prevent 
too  obvious  resemblance  to  buildings  of  a  more 
general  nature. 

With  regard  to  Gothic  architecture,  to  which 
the  majority  of  English  churches  belong,  it  is  a 
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rough  and  ready  rule  with  many  people  to  judge 
of  a  building  by  the  windows  only,  but  this  expedient 
is  by  no  means  infallible.  In  many  Norman  build- 
ings especially,'  the  smaller  windows  were  replaced 
in  Decorated  or  Perpendicular  times  with  something 
very  much  up-to-date.  Alterations  such  as  these 
and  extensions  such  as  the  addition  of  aisles, 
transepts,  chapels,  etc.,  produced  the  mixture  of 
styles  which  make  many  old  churches  so  interesting 
and  so  puzzling.  When  a  decorator  is  called  in  to 
a  church  showing  a  nave  arcade  of  I2th  century 
Norman,  a  wall  arcade  of  I3th  century  Early 
English,  and  over  that  windows  of  I5th  century 
Perpendicular,  and  asked  to  add  painted  ornament 
suitable  to  the  whole,  he  may  well  feel  somewhat 
lost.  Generally  speaking,  such  complications 
seldom  occur  in  small  buildings,  and  in  large  build- 
ings, with  stone  faced  interiors,  wall  painting  is 
seldom  called  for.  But  a  typical  country  parish 
church  may  have  a  Norman  nave,  with  Perpendicular 
windows,  and  plastered  walls  which  the  decorator 
is  asked  to  beautify.  The  solution  to  such  a  problem 
would  be  to  keep  the  painting  in  keeping  with  the 
features  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  The  walls 
below  and  around  the  Perpendicular  windows 
might  be  diapered  with  a  pattern  of  I5th  century 
character.  The  spandrils  of  the  nave  arcade  might 
be  filled  in  with  ornament  of  I3th  century  character, 
surrounding  symbolic  centres  of  interest. 

By  studying  the  summary  of  styles  given  in 
the  foregoing  pages  and  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, the  decorator  will  be  able  to  form  some 
opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  building,  and  the 
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ornament  most  appropriate  to  it.  In  the  case  of  a 
new  building  the  superintendence  of  the  decoration 
is  generally  undertaken  by  the  architect,  but 
frequently  the  first  painting  is  purely  of  a  temporary 
character  to  allow  full  time  for  the  drying  of  the 
building,  and  after  a  year  or  two  the  decorator  may 
be  called  in  by  the  governing  body  of  the  church 
without  reference  to  the  architect,  and  once  more  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  decorator  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  architecture  in  order  to  put  forward  a 
harmonious  scheme. 

PARTS  OF  A  CHURCH. — In  the  majority  of 
churches  the  main  axis  or  greatest  length  of  the 
building  lies  east  and  west,  with  the  altar  at  the 
east  end,  the  original  idea  of  this  arrangement 
being  that  the  congregation  should  look  towards 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  main 
body  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  worshippers  is 
known  as  the  nave.  Beyond  this  at  the  east  end 
in  early  Norman  times  when  buildings  were  small 
and  simple,  there  was  only  a  semi-circular  a-pse 
accommodating  the  altar.  Later  this  apse  was 
lengthened  until  it  became  a  chancel.  The  chancel 
is  occasionally  also  known  as  the  choir,  but  not 
always  so.  The  choir  proper  is  that  part  of  the 
building  in  which  the  services  are  celebrated.  In 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  choir  occupies  part  of  the 
nave.  When  the  cruciform  or  cross-shaped  plan 
is  used  the  arms  of  the  cross  receive  the  name  of 
transepts.  Aisles  (derived  from  the  Latin  word, 
ala,  meaning  wing)  are  the  sub-divisions  to  be  found 
on  either  side  of  the  nave  and  sometimes  of  the  nave 
and  transepts.  When  the  chancel  aisles  in  a  Norman 
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building  were  continued  round  the  semi-circular 
apse,  the  semi-circular  portion  received  the  name  of 
ambulatory,  though  this  name  was  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  cloisters  outside  the  church.  In 
many  churches  there  is  a  chapel  to  the  eastward  of 
the  chancel  beyond  the  altar,  concealed  by  the 
reredos  and  approached  by  the  aisles  and 
ambulatory,  which  is  known  most  frequently  as 
the  lady  chapel,  but  has  other  names  in  some  places. 
Other  chapels  occasionally  open  out  of  the  chancel 
aisles  or  the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept.  Less 
frequently  they  may  be  found  in  the  nave  aisles. 
The  baptistry,  when  it  exists  as  a  separate  chapel 
is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  building. 

An  aisle  is  separated  from  nave,  chancel  or 
transept  by  an  arcade,  or  series  of  arches,  which 
supports  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  or  clear- 
story. The  triforium  is  a  third  storey  coming 
betwee  the  nave  arcade  and  the  clear-story,  and 
in  many  churches  supplies  a  thoroughfare  right 
round  the  building.  Arcades  are  supported  by 
piers,  which  may  be  a  mass  of  wall,  a  column,  or  a 
group  of  columns  clustered  together.  Capitals 
and  bases  are  respectively  the  heads  and  feet  of 
columns.  Corbels  are  projecting  brackets  of  stone 
or  timber  supporting  vaulting  ribs,  or  the  principals 
of  a  timbered  root.  A  string  course  is  a  projecting 
horizontal  line  of  mouldings,  frequently  placed  under 
windows,  or  between  a  nave  arcade  and  the  clear- 
story. Spandrils  occur  above  arches  and  may  be 
described  as  half  or  whole  spandrils  according  to 
circumstances.  Examples  on  Plate  IV. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

PLANNING    THE     SCHEME    OF 
DECORATION. 

To  offer  in  general  terms  any  practical  hints  on 
planning  or  sketching  out  a  scheme  is  rather  a 
difficult  matter,  seeing  that  circumstances  and 
conditions  vary  so  greatly.  In  Chapter  II.  some 
suggestions  have  already  been  made  as  to  where 
interest  should  be  centred.  To  these  must  be  added 
something  of  a  more  detailed  nature. 

PROPORTIONS. — The  proportions  of  the  building 
must  be  carefully  studied  in  the  first  place,  in  order 
that  the  sizes  of  dadoes,  friezes,  and  other  features 
may  not  tend  to  dwarf  the  height  of  walls,  or  to 
shorten  the  appearance  of  length.  The  old  rule 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  vertical  lines  tend  to 
increase  the  appearance  of  height  and  decrease 
width,  while  horizontal  lines  have  an  opposite  effect, 
reducing  height  and  increasing  length.  In  breaking 
up  the  height  of  a  wall  the  relative  proportions  of 
dado,  filling  and  frieze  must  be  considered.  The 
most  useful  height  of  dado,  for  instance,  is  one  about 
five  feet,  reaching  to  about  the  shoulder  of  a  tall 
man,  but  under  a  low  roof  such  a  dado  would  appear 
excessively  high.  Under  a  high  roof  a  much  higher 
dador  can  safely  be  used  and  even  added  to  by  a 
lolty|  cresting,  but  there  is  still  a  danger  of  its 
becoming  too  high.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
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proportion  of  dado  to  filling  commonly  adopted  in 
the  living-room  of  a  dwelling  house  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  guide  in  the  case  of  church  work,  where  very 
different  requirements  have  to  be  met. 

Painted  arcades  are  a  form  of  wall  decoration 
which  might  be  more  frequently  used,  as  in  stencil 
work  they  are  no  more  expensive  to  execute  than 
ordinary  diaper  work  and  are  much  more  interest- 
ing. They  fill  in  well  under  high  silled  windows  or 
on  blank  walls.  In  some  cases  the  height  would  be 
regulated  by  the  height  of  the  window  splays — in 
the  case  of  a  blank  wall  by  a  suitable  proportion  to 
the  total  height.  The  number  of  arches  will  be 
regulated  by  the  available  space  and  by  the  relation 
of  the  width  of  each  arch  to  its  height  above  the 
floor.  Proportion  is  very  important  in  this  case, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  an  arcade 
than  to  have  one  either  squat  or  lanky.  An 
example  of  good  proportion  will  be  found  on  Plate 
XLV.,  which  shows  an  arcade  rising  from  the.  floor 
level,  but  in  the  case  of  an  arcade  placed  above  such 
a  fixture  as  the  back  of  a  pew,  a  somewhat  squat 
proportion  of  arcade  is  allowable  rising  little  or  no 
higher  above  the  floor  level  with  the  same  width  of 
arch.  Friezes  can  sometimes  be  regulated  in 
height  by  the  position  of  corbels  or  window  heads. 
Such  constructional  features  should  be  utilised 
wherever  possible  as  the  starting  places  of  decorative 
features.  Bands  of  ornament  connecting  corbels 
or  in  a  similar  position  are  frequently  useful  to 
break  up  high  walls — tying  together,  for  instance, 
the  tall  lancet  windows  in  an  Early  English  building 
as  suggested  in  the  sketch  diagram  on  Plate  XXI. 
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When  this  feature  is  used  in  addition  to  a  frieze 
care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  a  distinct  contrast  in 
depth  between  the  two,  and  generally  speaking  the 
frieze  should  be  the  deeper.  See  Coloured  Plate 
I.  A  deep  corbel  band  would  have  the  appear- 
ance of  making  the  roof  begin  there  instead  of 
above  the  frieze. 

Chancels  are  frequently  surrounded  by  a  very 
high  dado  of  rich  diaper  work.  There  is  a  danger  of 
this  becoming  too  high  and  thereby  dwarfing  the 
size  of  the  chancel.  It  is  occasionally  regulated  by 
the  height  of  a  doorway,  and  carried  on  one  level 
right  round  the  chancel.  Such  a  straight  line  is 
seldom  satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to 
break  it  in  some  way.  The  dado  might  be  kept 
below  the  door  heads,  or  where  there  is  a  step  in 
the  middle  of  the  chancel,  the  dado  might  be  stepped 
at  the  same  point,  and  even  once  or  twice  again  as 
it  approaches  the  east  end,  thus  emphasising  the 
fact  of  ascending  to  the  altar. 

OVER-ELABORATION. — The  mistake  of  over- 
elaboration  more  frequently  occurs  in  the  chancel 
than  elsewhere,  through  the  effort  to  enhance  its 
interest  and  grandeur,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  Over-elaboration  is,  however, 
occasionally  a  matter  of  quality  as  much  as  quantity. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  chancel  might  look  over- 
elaborated  and  confused  with  a  diapered  dado  and 
diapered  filling,  and  be  restored  to  repose,  balance 
and  grandeur  by  substituting  figure  panels  lor  the 
diaper  in  the  filling,  which  might  be  equally  elabor- 
ate, and  yet,  by  contributing  a  note  of  contrast  and 


dominating    the    whole,    correct    the    "  all-over " 
feeling  of  confusion. 

VALUE  OF  PLAIN  SPACES. — Concentration  of 
interest  has  already  been  mentioned  and  is  hinted 
at  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Hand  in  hand  with 
it  goes  another  important  consideration — the  value 
of  plain  spaces.  Plain  spaces  have  occasionally  to 
be  left  for  economical  reasons,  but  they  also  have 
aesthetic  reasons  for  existence.  One  of  the  most 
useful  preventives  of  too  "  busy  "  an  effect  is  a  well 
balanced  amount  of  plain  surface,  which  not  only 
forms  a  resting  place  for  the  eye,  but  also  enhances, 
by  contrast,  the  value  of  the  ornament.  Not  only 
can  a  "  cheap  job  "  be  made  to  look  effective,  and 
even  rich  by  careful  balancing  of  plain  surface  and 
ornament,  but  an  elaborate,  ambitious  scheme  will 
gain  by  having  spaces  left  undecorated. 

RESERVE. — At  all  times  it  is  advisable  to  work 
with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve — do  not  let  it 
appear  as  if  you  had  put  out  all  you  know,  but 
keep  something  in  reserve.  Use  simple  ornament 
in  preference  to  elaborate — quiet  colours  in  pre- 
ference to  gaudy — and  so  when  the  time  comes  to 
make  a  special  effort,  when  you  are  looking  round 
the  almost  completed  work  and  deciding  finally 
what  form  the  crowning  interest  is  to  take — you 
are  ready  for  it. 

AWKWARD  SPACES. — Occasionally  in  planning 
the  decorator  is  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  impart- 
ing interest  to  a  large  awkward  space — a  blank  wall, 
perhaps,  unbroken  by  a  window — a  temporary  wall 
built  to  close  in  a  half-built  nave  with  a  view  to 
extension — a  closed  chancel  arch  in  an  old,  half- 
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ruined  building.  A  suggestion  has  already  been 
made  for  dealing  with  the  lower  part  of  a  blank 
wall  by  means  of  an  arcade.  The  upper  part  is 
rather  more  awkward.  Where  the  building  has 
aisles,  a  band  of  ornament  can  be  carried  across 
the  wall  on  a  level  with  the  capitals  of  the  nave 
arcade.  Where  there  are  no  aisles,  the  band  can 
range  with  the  corbels  carrying  the  roof  principals, 
or  with  the  frieze.  This  band,  again,  can  be  broken 
by  means  of  a  painted  niche  with  canopy  and 
base,  enclosing  a  figure,  or  a  ribbon  with  text  and 
emblems. 

Such  a  niche  might  be  used  also  for  breaking 
up  an  unusually  wide  space  between  two  windows. 
An  alternative  expedient  might  be  found  in  pilaster 
like  vertical  bands  of  ornament,  which  would  divide 
up  long  low  walls  into  bays  of  good  proportion  and 
give  an  appearance  of  height. 

On  Plates  XX.  and  XXI.,  are  given  two 
"  awkward  bits,"  sketched  in  approximate  propor- 
tions from  existing  buildings,  but  not  accurately 
measured,  with  suggestions  for  their  treatment.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  low,  blank  wall  under  a  gallery 
broken  only  by  the  doorway  and  the  pews,  and  the 
sketch  shows  the  upright  bands  and  shallow  frieze 
which  seem  to  be  the  treatment  best  calculated  to 
give  an  appearance  of  height  and  interest.  The 
second  Plate,  very  high  and  narrow,  with  long  lancet 
windows,  is  to  some  extent  corrected  by  the  exist- 
ence of  stepped  seats  and  dado,  but  the  deep  frieze 
and  arcading  indicated  in  the  sketch  together  with 
the  ornament  on  the  gable  above  would  be  an 
undoubted  improvement. 
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Plate  XXIII.  shows  a  temporary  wall  closing  in 
a  half-built  nave  in  an  imaginary  building.  The 
suggestion  in  this  case  is  to  carry  round  a  dado  of 
a  height  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  aisles,  to 
place  above  that  a  frieze  ranging  with  the  arcade 
capitals,  to  break  the  line  of  the  frieze  with  a  couple 
of  canopied  niches  resting  upon  the  dado,  and  con- 
taining figures,  emble'ms  or  texts,  and  to  break  up 
the  gable  with  a  large  geometrical  medallion,  sug- 
gestive of  a  rose  window.  As  an  alternative 
arrangement  the  two  niches  and  the  medallion 
might  be  omitted,  and  the  upper  space  broken  with 
a  niche  carried  by  the  frieze  in  the  manner  suggested 
on  Plate  XXXIV. 

As  a  general  rule,  strong  constructional  features 
such  as  pillars,  arches,  roof  timbers  and  vaulting 
ribs,  should  be  left  fairly  plain,  and  quiet  in  colour, 
as  any  excess  of  ornamentation  on  them  would 
have  the  appearance  of  weakening  them.  This 
matter  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  later  on. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TREATMENT  OF  WALLS. 

DADOES  AND  FILLINGS. — There  is  a  well  estab- 
lished and  generally  accepted  rule  that  the  dado, 
being  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  should  have  the 
appearance  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  upper 
part.  Consequently  it  is  generally  made  rather 
dark  in  colour,  and  ornament  applied  to  it  ought 
to  be  strong  in  character  and  vertical  in  feeling. 
Brick  or  masonry  patterns,  though  mainly  hori- 
zontal in  line,  are  also  very  useful,  though  they  are 
perhaps  more  suitable  for  fillings,  where  their 
lighter  treatment  leaves  more  of  the  ground  colour 
uncovered.  The  steady  rigidity  of  their  lines 
makes  them  very  reposeful  m  charactei,  and  con- 
trasts well  with  the  more  florid  details  in  borders 
and  Jriezes.  Diapers  on  fillings  are  better  to  be 
kept  simpler  and  more  open  than  on  dadoes,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  "  brick  "  patterns  are 
specially  good.  "  Diamond  "  patterns  are  also 
useful  for  fillings,  but  the  diamond  must  not  be 
made  too  narrow  for  its  height.  It  is  better  to  be 
quite  rectangular  than  to  appear  as  if  it  had  been 
"  closed  up  "  horizontally  like  an  expanding  trellis. 
"  Powdered "  patterns  are  specially  suitable  for 
fillings  because  of  their  light  and  graceful  character, 
and  can  be  made  up  of  emblematic,  or  of  merely 
ornamental  features. 
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"  Counterchange  "  patterns,  unless  worked  in 
light  colours,  when  they  sometimes  present  a  very 
pretty  "  damask  "  appearance,  are  more  appropriate 
for  dadoes  than  fillings.  They  generally  look  best 
when  worked  in  strongly  contrasting  colours,  which 
seem  best  adapted  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  this  class  of  design. 

In  applying  "  all-over  "  patterns  by  means  of 
stencilling  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  use,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  "  repeat  key  "  in  the  stencil, 
a  number  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  struck 
with  a  chalk  line  at  regular  intervals,  in  order 
to  secure  accuracy  of  repeat.  Without  this  safe- 
guard the  most  accurately  cut  stencil  will  occasion- 
ally be  found  to  work  out  badly  on  a  large  surface 
and  occasion  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Diapers 
should  always  be  so  arranged  as  to  finish  neatly 
at  top  and  bottom,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
any  "  chopped-off "  appearance,  -and  so  making 
them  appear  as  if  they  had  really  been  designed 
for  the  position  they  occupy.  The  scale  of  the 
pattern  must  also  be  considered  so  that  it  may 
not  be  too  large  or  too  small  in  detail. 

DADO  BORDERS. — Where  both  dado  and  filling 
are  diapered,  the  dado  should  be  finished  with  a 
border  or  band  having  firm  lines  both  above  and 
below  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  separate  the 
two,  while  with  a  plain  filling  a  cresting .  makes  a 
more  satisfactory  finish  to  the  dado,  carrying  up 
the  interest  into  the  plain  surface,  and  giving  a 
freer  effect.  In  the  same  way  the  frieze  would  be 
finished  on  its  lower  edge  with  a  pendant  or  "  fringe  " 
motive  to  repeat  the  idea  of  the  cresting.  An 
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instance  ot  this  is  given  on  Plate  XVI.,  which  illus- 
trates the  use  of  such  a  feature  with  a  powdered 
filling.  A  cresting  can  also  be  used  on  the  dado 
where  the  filling  is  decorated  with  a  very  plain 
masonry  pattern,  such  as  the  first  on  Plate  XLIV,, 
care  being  taken  that  the  repeats  in  both  correspond 
with  one  another. 

CONTRAST  IN  DESIGN. — Where  ornament  is 
applied  to  both  dado  and  filling  a  decided  contrast 
in  design  between  the  two  patterns  is  necessary. 
With  a  "  masonry  "  pattern  in  the  filling  it  would 
be  wrong  to  use  a  dado  pattern  also  founded  on 
rectangular  lines,  such  as  that  on  Plate  IX.,  an 
"  all-over  "  or  "  powdered  "  pattern  giving  a  better 
feeling  of  contrast.  Over  a  dado  of  vertical  feeling 
such  as  Plate  VII.  or  Plate  X.,  a  brocade  pattern 
such  as  are  shown  on  Plate  XIII.,  would  be  suitable. 

BANDS. — Ornamental  bands  or  borders  dividing 
filling  from  dado  where  both  are  diapered  ought  to 
be  of  a  strong  horizontal  character  in  order  to 
emphasise  this  feeling  of  contrast  and  division. 
Bands  can  be  designed  to  serve  equally  well  either 
in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position  (see  examples 
on  pages  30  and  138)  and  such  patterns  are  specially 
useful  when  a  border  has  to  be  carried  up  the 
rake  of  a  gallery,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
best  to  design  each  for  its  particular  place — vertical 
or  horizontal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Gothic  architecture 
bands  of  ornaments  are  more  particularly 
horizontal  features.  The  vertical  lines  are  supplied 
by  columns  in  most  cases.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
mistakes  made  in  painted  decoration  is  the  too 
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frequent  use  of  the  band  or  border,  especially  in 
such  a  way  as  carrying  it  up  the  sides  of  window 
openings.  Something  that  will  convey  the  idea 
of  a  slender  column  with  capital  and  base  is  much 
more  suitable  for  such  a  position.  On  a  long  flat 
wall  the  band  may  be  more  legitimately  used  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  space. 

Horizontal  bands  showing  vertical  features 
can  be  adapted  to  the  obliquity  of  a  gallery,  em- 
phasising the  angle  and  giving  a  very  good  feeling 
of  variety.  See  example  on  page  66. 

FRIEZES. — Friezes  lend  themselves  to  a  consider- 
able variety  of  treatment  as  to  depth,  position,  and 
design.  They  may  be  placed  immediately  under 
the  cornice  or  string  course,  or,  where  the  wall  is 
rather  high,  a  little  lower  down.  When  the  wall 
is  low  the  frieze  will  be  shallow — with  a  high  wall 
it  will  be  deep.  The  vertical  feeling  in  design,  so 
useful  in  the  dado,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  here, 
though  it  may  have  a  useful  steadying  effect  above 
an  "  all-over  "  filling,  and  would  also  tend  to  give 
an  appearance  of  height  beneath  a  low  roof.  One 
of  the  most  effective  lines  of  construction  in  frieze 
design  is  the  rolling  wave-like  scroll.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  difficult  to  carry  out  on  a  large  scale 
in  Gothic  ornament.  Two  examples  of  it  on  a 
smaller  scale  are  given  on  Plate  VI.,  along  with 
another,  suitable  for  a  small  frieze,  showing  both 
vertical  and  scroll  features.  Therefore  it  might 
be  found  necessary  where  a  deep  frieze  is  required 
to  build  it  up  of  successive  bands.  Battlements 
will  be  found  useful  in  such  a  combination  and  are 
suggested  on  Plates  XI.  and  XVI.  The  feeling  of 
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contrast  between  filling  and  dado  already  mentioned 
is  equally  necessary  between  filling  and  frieze. 
Ornamental  features  in  the  frieze,  as  already  stated, 
must  be  rather  larger  in  scale  than  in  the  dado, 
on  account  ol  the  height  at  which  they  are  placed. 

MEDALLIONS. — Medallions  are  useful  to  give 
interest  to  large  bare  spaces,  or  to  break  a  long  line 
.of  frieze  or  band,  and  vary  greatly  in  size.  They 
may  be  purely  ornamental  or  may  consist  of  orna- 
mental surrounds  filled  in  with  emblems  or  texts. 
Geometrical  in  general  outline,  they  may  be  treated 
as  circles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  etc.,  and  enriched 
with  foliated  or  other  ornament,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  surroundings.  Circumstances  will 
determine  whether  they  should  be  treated  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  wall  or  in  slight  contrast,  but 
the  most  generally  useful  arrangement  will  be  to 
keep  the  ornamental  outer  part  very  like  the  wall  , 
in  colour  and  treatment,  and  confine  the  colour  and 
interest  to  the  emblem  or  other  feature  contained 
within  the  frame.  Where  they  are  used  to  break  a 
long  band  of  ornament,  such  as  a  dado  border,  they 
may  be  made  somewhat  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
width  of  the  band  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  break  the  straight  line  when  there  is  a  risk  of 
its  becoming  monotonous. 

WALL  ARCADES. — Painted  wall  arcades  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  "  Planning," 
and  an  example  in  Early  English  character  is  given 
on  Plate  XLV.  Where  comparative  simplicity  is 
aimed  at,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  let  the  ground 
colour  of  the  wall  appear  throughout,  putting  the 
ornament  on  in  quiet  colours,  as  indicated  in  the 
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Plate  ;  where  solid  black — Venetian  Red,  vertical 
lines — Light  Chocolate,  and  horizontal  lines — Olive 
Green,  the  wall  colour  being  a  pale  buff.  When  a 
richer  effect  is  required,  the  niches  might  be  put  in 
with  a  light  terra-cot ta,  and  the  body  of  the  canopy 
work  with  a  buff  a  shade  darker  than  the  wall 
colour.  If  it  is  felt  that  the  plain  niches  look  too 
empty  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  fill  them  with 
figures  or  symbolic  features  they  may  be  filled  up 
with  a  diaper  suggesting  a  textile  fabric  hanging 
from  a  curtain  rod  run  across  behind  the  capitals. 
The  curtain  idea  can  also  be  used  as  a  dado  without 
any  arcading  when  a  little  departure  from  the 
usual  practice  is  desirable. 

OUTLINES  IN  RELIEF. — Outlining  dadoes,  friezes, 
medallions,  etc.,  with  a  sort  of  bead  by  means  of 
Alabastine  Opalia  is  a  "  dodge;"  which  might  be 
employed  occasionally  with  good  effect,  and  the 
little  bit  of  relief  would  give  a  very  welcome  con- 
trast on  a  large  flat  surface.  It  would  hardly  do, 
however,  to  use  this  in  connection  with  such  a 
feature  as  a  painted  arcading,  which  is  suggested 
by  relief  work,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  properly 
executed  in  relief  or  kept  entirely  flat. 

WALL  PAPERS. — Where  economical  considera- 
tions forbid  the  employment  of  stencilled  ornament 
on  walls  the  use  of  wall  papers  may  afford  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  The  idea  of  using  wall  paper 
in  a  church  may  seem  incongruous  and  out  of  place, 
but  there  is  no  very  valid  reason  to  urge  against 
such  a  course.  Paper  is  not  more  liable  to  gather 
dirt  than  most  flat  paints,  whether  oil  or  water,  and 
it  lends  itself  to  a  certain  amount  ot  cleaning. 
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When  well  hung  its  appearance  is  equal  to  that  of 
painted  work,  and  except  where  the  walls  are  un- 
usually damp  it  can  claim  equal  permanence. 

A  number  of  designs  which  would  be  quite 
suitable  for  use  in  church  work  are  now  upon  the 
market,  many  of  which  have  been  specially  prepared 
with  that  end  in  view.  The  ornament  in  these  is 
generally  of  a  very  high  class,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  very  much  better  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
to  use  a  good  wall  paper  than  a  second  rate  stencil 
design. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  GALLERY  DADO. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
OTHER    FEATURES. 

TIMBERED  ROOFS. — The  majority  ol  timber 
roofs  are  left  un decorated  largely  owing  to  motives 
of  economy,  though  the  principals  and  rafters  are 
frequently  varnished.  The  colour  effect  is  conse- 
quently needlessly  heavy  and  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  paint.  In  former 
times  roofs  were  much  more  frequently  painted 
than  is  now  the  case,  and  sometimes  it  was  very 
elaborately  done,  beams,  rafters,  and  roof-boarding 
all  coming  in  for  their  share  of  ornament.  When 
this  is  so,  however,  the  general  effect  is  rather 
too  "  busy,"  and  it  is  much  better  to  leave  either 
the  framing  or  the  boarding  plain.  Perhaps  the 
best  plan  is  to  ornament  the  boarding,  leaving  the 
rafters,  etc.,  plain.  The  appearance  of  strength 
in  the  framing  will  thus  be  left  unimpaired  and  will 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  ornament  by  force  of 
contrast.  It  frequently  happens,  of  course,  that 
the  spaces  between  the  ratters  are  plastered,  in 
which  case  the  same  treatment  will  be  correct. 
Bands  of  ornament,  such  as  are  suggested  for 
ceiling  beams  on  Plate  XLIII.,  might  be  stencilled 
upon  the  principals  leaving  the  rafters  in  imme- 
diate contrast  with  the  roof-boarding  plain.  The 
colour  of  the  ornament  should  not  contrast  too 
strongly  with  the  ground  colour,  and  breadth  and 
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simplicity  of  effect  will  be  found  most  satisfactory. 
The  spaces  between  the  rafters  will  generally  be 
found  too  small  to  allow  of  much  in  the  way  of 
special  treatment.  Suggestions  of  suitable  treat- 
ments will  be  found  on  Plate  XVIII.  A  good  alter- 
native arrangement  would  be  to  keep  the  roof- 
boarding  and  the  principals  plain,  ornamenting 
only  the  rafters. 

CEILINGS. — Ceilings,  whether  wood  lined  or 
plastered,  call  for  a  somewhat  different  treatment. 
A  plain  waggon-roof  or  barrel-vaulting  with 
narrow  lining-boards  running  from  end  to  end, 
and  broken  only  by  the  semi-circular  vaulting  ribs, 
may  be  very  effectively  treated  in  three  tints — say 
cream,  pale  salmon,  and  pale  yellowish-green — 
two  or  three  boards  being  painted  with  each  colour 
in  turn,  and  the  vaulting  ribs  ornamented.  Such 
a  ceiling  in  plaster  might  be  divided  into  panels 
by  means  of  longitudinal  bands  of  ornament.  A 
ceiling  cut  up  into  panels  by  means  of  beams  may 
be  simply  treated  with  a  line  and  corner  or  border, 
with  or  without  a  central  boss.  In  a  group  of 
panels  one  might  be  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment with  some  sort  of  symbolic  device,  or  figure 
of  angel  or  cherub.  A  panelled  ceiling  is,  however, 
more  of  a  Renaissance  than  a  Gothic  feature  and  the 
line  and  corner  is  purely  a  Renaissance  treatment 
which  should  be  avoided  in  Gothic  work.  A  large, 
plain  plastered  ceiling  may  be  cut  up  into  panels  by 
means  of  bands  of  stencilled  ornament — it  may 
be  covered  with  a  simple  spot  diaper  or  powdered 
with  gilded  stars  of  varying  size.  Cornices  and 
other  plaster  enrichments  may  be  picked  out 
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in  tints,  but  this  ought  to  be  done  as  simply  as 
possible.  Many  a  fine  cornice  is  simply  ruined  by 
being  cut  up  with  a  multiplicity  of  colours.  It 
will  be  found  much  better  to  paint  the  cornice  all 
one  colour  and  put  the  work  thus  saved  on  to  the 
ceiling  even  if  only  in  the  shape  of  a  simple  line 
and  corner.  Sometimes  a  very  good  effect  can  be 
produced  by  picking  out  a  single  small  member 
of  the  cornice  with  a  line  of  bright  colour,  but  the 
line  must  be  in  the  right  position  and  the  colour 
must  be  very  carefully  chosen. 

SPANDRILS. — The  large  spandrils  of  a  nave 
arcade  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  special  treat- 
ment and  even  when  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  left  plain  it  is  worth  while  to  fill  them  in  with  a 
distinctive  colour,  slightly  different  from  the  pre- 
vailing wall  colour.  When  they  are  used  for  the 
display  of  emblems  these  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
belong  to  some  sort  of  series,  rather  than  be  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  The  number  of  spandrils 
will  largely  determine  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in 
this  way.  Small  spandrils  are  best  filled  with 
ornament  such  as  is  suggested  on  Plate  XXII.  Those 
of  a  larger  size  do  not  lend  themselves  so  well  to 
ornamental  treatment.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
border  or  line  and  corner  treatment  should  be 
attempted,  as  that  would  clash  with  the  mouldings 
of  the  arches  and  with  the  string-course  above. 
A  large,  open,  simple  diaper,  such  as  the  square 
diaper  on  Plate  XXII.,  may  be  used,  or  a  medallion 
may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  space.  Where 
a  rich  effect  is  aimed  at  these  two  ideas  may  be 
combined. 
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LUNETTES  AND  TYMPANI. — The  lunette  is  the 
equivalent  in  Renaissance  architecture  of  the 
tympanum  in  Gothic.  They  occur  generally  in  the 
arches  over  doorways  and  in  the  case  of  entrance 
doorways  are  frequently  elaborately  sculptured. 
When  a  plain  one  crops  up  in  interior  work  it  may 
be  treated  in  some  such  special  fashion  employing 
figure,  emblematic  or  important  ornamental  devices. 
Here  again  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  border 
would  be  incongruous  and  wrong. 

RECESSES. — Recesses  in  walls  such  as  niches, 
sedilia,  and  the  spaces  under  arcades,  must  be 
considered  on  their  merits.  An  empty  niche, 
which  may  have  been  intended  for  the  reception  of 
a  statue,  can  be  made  to  appear  somewhat  more 
interesting  by  painting  its  interior  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  wall  and  using  a 
fairly  rich  diaper.  When  the  back  of  the  niche  is 
flat  a  medallion  with  emblem  or  text  might  be 
introduced.  A  painted  figure,  unless  the  niche 
were  extremely  shallow,  would  be  unsuitable,  as 
it  would  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  flat  but  "  in  the  round."  A 
niche  of  semi-hexagonal  plan  would  present  three 
flat  surfaces  on  which  emblems  might  be  intro- 
duced. Sedilia,  the  seats  occasionally  found  re- 
cessed into  the  chancel  wall,  may  be  treated  in  a 
simpler  fashion.  Emblems  would  be  superfluous 
here,  and  a  simple  diaper  quite  sufficient.  Piscina 
recesses,  being  purely  utilitarian,  should  be  quite 
simply  treated.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
recess  to  get  in  a  varying  note  of  colour,  but  nothing 
in  the  way  of  ornament  need  be  attempted  unless 
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perhaps  the  diaper  in  the  sedilia  be  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity. 

ARCHES. — Arches,  when  plastered,  may  have 
their  voussoirs,  or  radiating  stones,  outlined  in 
colour,  after  the  fashion  of  the  masonry  patterns 
previously  mentioned.  To  do  this  accurately  and 
smartly  the  centres  from  which  the  curves  are  struck 
must  be  found.  A  straight  edge  pivoted  at  that 
point  will  then  give  exactly  the  proper  direction 
of  each  line,  and  the  lining  tool  can  be  used  freely 
while  the  left  hand  supports  the  straight  edge. 
In  the  case  of  a  semi -circular  arch  a  board  can  be 
placed  across  the  spring-line  and  a  nail  driven 
into  it  to  act  as  a  pivot.  The  method  frequently 
used — setting  out  the  lines  to  scale  on  a  drawing 
board  and  then  measuring  them  on  to  the  wall 
— is  to  be  strongly  discouraged  as  being  clumsy, 
inaccurate  and  slow. 

DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. — Door  heads  and  window 
heads  may  be  appropriately  enriched  with  crockets 
and  finials,  examples  of  which  are  given  on  Plate 
XVII.,  or,  for  special  positions,  may  be  elaborated 
into  canopies  such  as  those  on  Plates  XXXIV.  and 
XLV.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  these 
particular  examples  are  Early  English  in  character, 
and  would  be  out  of  place  over  an  ogival  or 
depressed  arch.  Over  these  something  more  per- 
pendicular in  character  would  be  required. 

PILLARS. — Patterns  suitable  for  the  decoration 
of  pillars  will  be  found  on  Plate  XIX.  These  are 
generally  designed  with  rigid  lines,  as  the  contrast 
of  these  with  the  convex  surface  of  the  pillar  is 
most  effective.  "  All-over "  patterns  of  a  free 
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nature  are  not  suitable  as  they  interfere  with  the 
feeling  of  strength  and  rigidity  so  necessary  in  a 
pillar.  For  the  same  reason  the  colour  of  the  orna- 
ment should  not  contrast  too  strongly  with  the 
ground  colour.  The  cut  patterns,  chevron  and 
spiral,  on  the  stone  piers  in  Durham  Cathedral  and 
similar  buildings  are  a  splendid  example  of  how 
ornament  can  be  applied  without  weakening  the 
appearance  of  the  construction.  Gilding  should 
be  avoided  on  pillars,  but  is  permissible  and  even 
advantageous  on  capitals  and  bases. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
FURNISHINGS. 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  painted  work  occur  occas- 
ionally on  Furnishings,  such  as  reredoses,  screens, 
and  the  like. 

REREDOSES. — The  Reredos  was  originally  merely 
the  wall  of  the  church  behind  the  altar,  but  about 
the  beginning  of  the  i2th  century  it  became  the 
custom  in  some  cases  to  bring  the  altar  away  from 
the  wall,  and  erect  a  more  or  less  elaborate  screen 
behind  it  which  has  now  appropriated  the  name 
of  Reredos.  The  Reredos  is  constructed  of  many 
different  materials,  but  generally  of  stone  or  wood, 
sometimes  carved,  sometimes  painted.  Figure 
panels  are  frequently  introduced,  texts  and  symbols 
are  to  be  found  and  occasionally  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Considerable  richness  is  permissible, 
and  advisable,  here,  both  in  ornament  and  colour, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  gold  can  be  used.  Many 
reredoses  take  the  form  of  a  triptych  with  a  painting 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre  niche,  flanked  by 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  generally  on  a 
gold  background.  The  carved  wooden  frames  of 
these  may  be  decorated  with  gold  and  colour  or 
left  in  the  natural  state. 

The  reredos  being  generally  immediately  under 
the  east  window,  its  treatment  will  depend  largely 
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upon  the  character  of  the  window.  Where  the 
window  is  dark  and  sombre,  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  colour  can  be  put  into  the  reredos,  but  if  the 
window  be  filled  with  very  colourless  glass,  the  flood 
of  light  from  it  will  so  dazzle  the  eyes,  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  very  simple  treatment  for  the  reredos. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  side  windows  in  the 
chancel  will,  of  course,  modify  matters  greatly. 
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Where  there  is  no  separate  screen  it  may  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  decorator  to  paint  upon  the  wall 
a  design  conveying  the  idea  of  a  screen.  For  this 
purpose,  something  in  the  nature  of  an  arcading, 
such  as  is  shown  on  Plate  XLV.,  would  be  suitable. 
Three  bays  will  be  the  most  generally  acceptable 
number,  the  centre  niche  and  canopy  being  made 
higher  and  wider  than  those  on  either  side  to  carry 
out  the  triptych  idea. 
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The  colouring  would  be  rather  stronger  arid 
brighter  than  that  of  the  surrounding  wall,  in  order 
to  insure  prominence.  The  arcading  ought  to  be 
no  wider,  as  a  rule,  than  the  top  of  the  altar,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  standing  upon  it.  Where 
an  exceptionally  large  space  has  to  be  filled  in  it  is 
of  course  permissible  to  make  the  reredos  wider 
than  the  altar,  but  in  that  case  it  must  be  carried 
up  from  the  floor  on  either  side.  This  will  generally 
only  occur  in  large  buildings.  Examples  of  sculp- 
tured reredoses  so  arranged  are  to  be  seen  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  Durham  Cathedral, 
Christchurch  Minster,  and  elsewhere.  The  niches 
may  be  filled  as  previously  suggested,  with  figures, 
symbols,  or  texts.  There  is  of  course  no  reason 
why  the  triptych  should  be  always  adopted.  Four 
niches  with  figures  or  symbols  of  the  Evangelists 
would  make  an  equally  good  arrangement.  Two 
niches  would  work  in  well  for  other  subjects.  In 
case  of  a  church  dedicated  to  two  saints,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  for  example,  a  two  niched  reredos  might 
be  designed  to  contain  figures  of  the  two  saints. 

The  painted  reredos  need  not  partake  of  the 
arcading  or  canopy  idea,  though  that  will  certainly 
harmonise  best  with  most  Gothic  churches.  A 
space  of  wall  can  be  divided  off  by  means  of  orna- 
mental bands  and  decorated  in  a  simple  fashion 
with  a  powdering  of  gilded  symbols  on  a  back- 
ground of  plain  colour. 

SCREENS. — Screens  of  carved  wood  occasionally 
afford  scope  for  introduction  of  a  little  colour, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
colour  was  used  freely  upon  them,  but  nowadays 
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they  are  generally  left  the  natural  colour  of  the 
wood,  and  all  that  the  decorator  will  have  to  apply 
to  them  will  be  varnish,  and  not  always  that. 

IRONWORK. — Ironwork  screens,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  more  scope,  from  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  iron  requires  to  be  painted  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  corrosion  of  the  atmosphere. 
Generally  there  is  room  for  the  introduction  of 
several  colours  as  well  as  gold,  and  decorators  are 
only  too  often  content  to  paint  ironwork — whether 
it  be  screen,  railing,  or  gasfitting — with  a  ground 
colour  of  chocolate  brown,  picked  out  with  red  and 
blue.  These  would  almost  appear  to  be  standard 
colours  for  church  ironwork.  Why  ?  Granted  that 
it  is  a  very  effective  scheme,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  one.  Why  not  try  olive  green  for  a  ground 
colour,  picked  out  with  peacock  blue  and  orange  ? 
or  slatey  blue  picked  out  with  old  gold  and  Indian 
red  ?  The  "  picking  out  "  should  not  be  overdone, 
as  it  will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  unity  of  the  metal  work,  which 
in  a  grille  or  screen  is  of  first  importance.  Alu- 
minium paint,  too,  is  exceedingly  useful  for  church 
ironwork.  Its  quiet  lustre  is  light  and  yet  rich, 
and  harmonises  better  with  paint  than  a  polished 
surface  would.  A  few  touches  of  bright  colour  will 
enhance  its  appearance  very  greatly — vermilion, 
bright  blue  and  bright  green  are  best  for  the  pur- 
pose— but  gold  should  not  be  used  with  it.  There 
is  an  old  law  in  heraldry  that  metal  must  not  be 
blazoned  upon  metal  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
applying  equally  to  decoration. 
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ORGANS. — The  treatment  of  the  organ  from 
the  decorator's  point  of  view  depends  so  much 
upon  circumstances  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
any  definite  suggestion  regarding  it.  Occasionally 
it  happens  that  the  organ  is  so  placed  that  only  a 
few  pipes  are  visible  ;  at  other  times  a  great  erection 
of  pitch  pine  has  somehow  or  other  to  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  which 
is  not  always  an  easy  task.  Pitch  pine  has  certain 
good  qualities  and  even  beauties  peculiarly  its  own, 
but  when  a  large  surface  of  it,  either  in  an  organ- 
case  or  in  pews  or  gallery  fronts,  is  used  it  constitutes 
an  overwhelming  note  of  colour  which  is  very  hard 
to  harmonise.  Occasionally  it  is  feasible  to  paint 
the  whole  case  with  a  colour  which  will  fit  into  the 
general  scheme,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
plan  with  cases  showing  signs  of  age.  Panels  give 
opportunities  for  introduction  of  figures,  symbols, 
texts,  and  ornamental  devices.  Entablatures, 
frieze-rails,  etc.,  can  be  utilised  for  texts.  Sugges- 
tions for  treatment  of  the  pipes  are  given  on  Plates 
XXIV.  et  seq.  The  use  of  gilding  on  the  pipes  has 
already  been  discussed.  Aluminium  paint  is  not 
open  to  such  strong  objection  when  applied  all 
over,  as  it  is  very  near  the  natural  colour  of  the 
pipe  metal,  but  it  is  always  best  with  some  added 
ornament.  In  designing  ornament  for  organ  pipes 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  looks  well 
and  appropriate  on  a  single  pipe  will  not  necessarily 
appear  satisfactory  when  repeated  on  a  number. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  group  must  be  carefully 
considered  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  compara- 
tively simple  treatment  of  each  pipe  will  be  most 
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effective.  Different  patterns  on  alternate  pipes  are 
very  useful  in  broadening  the  effect,  and  to  carry 
the  same  principle  a  little  further,  it  will  be  found 
expedient  to  put  a  striking  design  on  every  third 
or  fourth  pipe,  leaving  the  intervening  ones  almost 
plain.  Band  and  chevron  patterns,  the  straight 
lines  of  which  contrast  well  with  the  curved  surface 
of  the  pipes,  are  always  effective. 

PULPITS. —  Pulpits,  whether  of  stone  or  wood, 
offer  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  points  of 
interest  in  their  panels.  Monograms  and  symbols  in 
rich  colours,  with  a  little  gilding,  can  be  worked  in 
here,  and  sometimes  gesso-work  can  be  added 
to  help  the  effect.  Sounding  boards  and  back- 
ground features  are  best  treated  rather  plainly,  as 
anything  in  the  way  of  striking  design  would  clash 
to  some  extent  with  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
preacher,  just  in  the  same  way,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  as  the  lamps  or  gas-brackets  so  frequently 
placed  upon  or  behind  pulpits,  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
a  congregation  and  prevent  their  following  the 
sermon  with  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  which 
they  might  otherwise  have. 

MONUMENTS. — Monuments  occasionally  call  for 
a  little  attention.  Mural  tablets,  for  instance, 
when  cut  out  of  soft  stone,  become  so  black  with 
age  as  to  make  something  of  a  blot  upon  a  Tight 
coloured  wall.  It  should  be  permissible  in  such  a 
case  to  give  them  a  coat  of  flat  enamel  which  would 
freshen  them  up  and  bring  them  into  the  general 
scheme.  The  question  of  colouring  coats  of  arms 
upon  such  tablets  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VIII. 
A  large  monument  or  tomb  in  a  small  chapel  or 
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chantry  may  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
its  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  decora- 
tion around  it  and  may  offer  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

Stone  and  marble  monuments  which  have 
become  discoloured  by  age  can  generally  be  cleaned 
with  a  little  care.  Chloride  of  lime,  mixed  to  a 
thick  paste  with  water  and  applied  to  the  stone 
with  an  old  brush,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  then  washed  off  with  plenty 
of  cold  water.  American  potash  mixed  with  whiting 
and  water  to  a  thick  paste  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  and  is  equally  effective. 

SEATING. — The  treatment  of  pews,  chairs,  and 
other  seating  will  vary  greatly  in  different  places. 
In  many  old  churches,  the  pews,  whether  of  oak 
or  softer  wood,  are  frequently  left  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  wood  without  stain  or  varnish, 
and  the  rush  bottomed  chairs  which  are  such 
favourites  in  churches  are  also  generally  left  clean. 
The  colour  which  they  acquire  with  age  is  a  soft 
neutral  grey  which  harmonises  with  most  colour 
schemes  and,  from  the  colour  point  of  view,  need 
not  be  disturbed.  Varnished  wood-work,  however, 
is  not  always  so  inoffensive.  The  colour  of  oak, 
under  varnish,  will  generally  pass  muster,  and 
some  of  the  softer  woods — pine,  etc. — acquire  a 
rich  quiet  brown  which  is  rather  nice,  but 
pitch  pine,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
somewhat  glaring.  Unfortunately  some  people 
seem  to  have  a  weakness  for  it  and  will  not  have 
it  interfered  with  "  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  beautiful 
grain."  That  is  all  very  well  in  its  way — the 
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grain  is  worth  keeping,  but  it  is  possible  to  modify 
the  colour  without  hiding  the  grain.  Either  green 
or  brown  stains  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  with 
good  effect,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
quieter  tone  over  the  glaring  yellow-brown  in  rich- 
ness and  comfortable  furnished  appearance  is  well 
worth  striving  for.  A  church  or  chapel  with  pews, 
gallery-fronts  and  organ  case  of  varnished  pitch 
pine  is  one  of  the  hardest,  coldest,  and  most  comfort- 
less looking  places  it  is  possible  to  find,  but  a  com- 
paratively slight  modification  of  the  colour  of  the 
wood  would  absolutely  transform  it. 

When  the  wood  is  new  the  staining  can  be 
done  by  means  of  water  stain  before  varnishing — 
old  wood,  unvarnished,  will  require  careful  cleaning 
before  the  application  of  water  stain  in  order  to 
thoroughly  remove  grease  which  does  accumulate 
on  seats  through  their  frequent  contact  with  clothes 
and  hands,  though  it  is  not  always  visible  to  the 
eye.  For  wood-work  which  has  been  varnished 
previously  the  stain  can  be  mixed  with  the  varnish  : 
the  effect  produced  is,  naturally,  somewhat  different 
as  the  colour  does  not  enter  into  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  "  Matsine "  colours,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Mander  Bros.,  of  Wolverhampton,  are  specially 
recommended  for  such  work  as  this.  They  offer 
a  choice  of  six  colours,  which  can  be  mixed  to  pro- 
duce intermediate  shades,  and  can  be  applied  either 
as  a  stain  to  the  bare  wood  or  as  a  "  scumble  "  in 
the  way  suggested  above. 

The  necessity  of  thoroughly  removing  all  dirt 
and  grease  before  applying  varnish  or  Matsine  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  omission 
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"  sticky  seats." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
SYMBOLISM. 

SYMBOLIC  PLANTS. — Usually  symbolism  is  only 
introduced  into  Church  work  in  the  form  of  more 
or  less  isolated  devices  placed  in  medallions,  or  in 
other  positions  calculated  to  give  them  prominence, 
but  occasionally  in  modern  work  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration 
symbolic  by  adopting  a  plant,  such  as  the  vine  or 
the  passion  flower,  or  more  than  one,  and  basing 
all  the  ornament  upon  it.  Such  a  practice  naturally 
calls  for  a  considerable  amount  ot  resource  in 
design  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result  and  avoid 
monotony,  but  it  has  in  its  favour  the  advantage 
not  only  of  giving  meaning  to  the  work,  but  also  a 
style  and  distinction  which  is  well  worth  striving 
for.  To  ensure  success  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
choose  a  motif  which  will  admit  of  varied  treatment, 
and  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  that  variety.  The 
rose,  the  vine,  and  the  passion  flower  can  all  be 
recommended  for  adaptability — such  plants  as  the 
lily  on  the  other  hand  would  be  less  suitable  on 
account  of  their  stiff  growth  and  branchless  stems. 

The  following  paragraph  from  an  old  book 
giving  the  symbolic  significance  attached  to  the 
Passion  Flower  is  worth  quoting  :— 
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"  Its  leaves  are  thought  to  represent  the  head 
of  the  spear  by  which  our  Blessed  Lord's  side  was 
pierced  ;  the  five  points,  the  five  sacred  wounds  ; 
the  tendrils,  the  cords  which  bound  Him  ;  the  ten 
petals,  the  ten  faithful  Apostles,  omitting  the  one 
who  denied  Him  (St.  Peter)  and  the  one  who 
betrayed  Him  (Judas)  ;  the  pillar  in  the  centre  is 
thfe  Cross  ;  the  staneus,  the  hammers  ;  the  styles, 
the  nails  ;  the  circle  around  the  pillar,  the  crown 
of  thorns  ;  the  radiance,  the  glory." 

With  them  can  be  introduced  at  prominent 
points  some  of  the  more  formal  symbolic  devices. 

SYMBOLIC  DEVICES. — A  selection  of  the  most  use- 
ful symbols  is  given  on  Plates  XXVIII.  to  XXXII. 

The  well  known  emblems  of  the  Four  Evange- 
lists—the Man,  the  Lion,  the  Bull  and  the  Eagle- 
had  their  origin  in  the  account  given  in  Ezekiel 
i.  4-14  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  though  they  make  no 
attempt  to  accurately  portray  the  miraculous 
creatures  therein  described.  The  intention  of  these 
symbols  has  been  described  as  follows  :  '  The 
first  emphasises  the  historical  import  of  the  life 
of  Christ  ;  the  second  His  Royal  dignity ;  the 
third,  His  Sacrificial  character ;  the  fourth,  His 
Divinity." 

The  Ship  and  the  Ark  are  both  used  as  emblems 
of  the  Church.  The  symbolic  use  of  the  Pelican  is 
due  to  an  old  belief  that  the  female  bird  fed  her 
young  by  drawing  blood  from  her  own  breast,  and 
may  be  taken  as  suggesting  self-sacrifice,  though 
other  meanings  are  attached  to  it.  In  actual  fact 
the  young  birds  are  fed  with  food  carried  in  the 
huge  pouch  beneath  the  mother's  bill.  In  most 
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representations  of  this  device  the  bird  is  not  recog- 
nisable as  a  pelican  at  all.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  on  Plate  XXX.  to  rectify  this,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  helps  matters  much,  as  the  old  story 
of  the  blood  must  be  retained  to  convey  the  desired 
meaning  and  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
pelican,  with  such  a  bill,  to  peck  its  own  breast. 
The  well  known  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  are  shown  singly  on  Plate  XXXII.,  and  com- 
bined in  one  figure  on  Plate  XXXI.  The  lamp  on 
Plate  XXXII.  is  an  emblem  of  active  piety,  the 
celestial  crown  and  palms  on  the  same  plate  suggest 
its  reward.  The  scroll  on  Plate  XXXI.  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  manuscript  from  which  the  law 
was  read  in  Jewish  synagogues  and  may  be  taken  as 
emblematic  of  Scripture  generally,  an  open  book 
being  frequently  employed  in  the  same  way. 

The  pilgrims'  staff  and  water  bottle  may  be 
used  as  emblems  of  pilgrimage  or  of  life  generally. 
The  fish  is  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  used  in  the 
Christian  Faith,  being  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Roman  catacombs  and  dating  from  the  ist  century. 
Its  significance  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  initials 
of  the  Greek  words — Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour — speU  the  Greek  word  ichthus,  a  fish. 
Three  fish,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  are 
used  as  a  symbol  of  Baptism.  The  Dove,  in  various 
positions,  is  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  dove 
carrying  an  olive  sprig  commemorates  the  return 
of  the  dove  to  the  ark  after  the  flood,  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  peace.  The  trefoil  enclosing  a 
triangle  on  Plate  XXXI.  is  one  of  many  attempts 
to  symbolise  the  Trinity,  all  more  or  less  ineffectual. 
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A  better  device — a  sort  of  diagrammatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  is  shown  on 
Plate  XXX.  The  five  pointed  Star  is  known  as 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  is  used  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Nativity.  The  Burning  Bush  is  a  recognised 
emblem  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  accompanied 
by  the  Latin  motto  :  Nee  Tamen  Consumebatur. 

The  instruments  of  the  scourging  and  Cruci- 
fixion are  frequently  used,  vaiying  in  number 
according  to  circumstances.  For  instance,  we  find, 
in  a  group,  a  pillar,  cords  and  whips  with  knotted 
thongs  ;  again,  we  find  the  Cross,  with  the  ladder, 
the  spear,  and  the  sponge  placed  upon  a  rod  ;  again, 
the  seamless  garment  and  the  dice  ;  the  hammer, 
nails,  pincers  and  crown  of  thorns.  These  are 
occasionally  sub-divided  and  the  separate  articles 
used  singly. 

MONOGRAMS. — Monograms  may  be  included 
under  the  head  of  symbols.  The  most  popular 
of  these  are  the  I.lj.^.  and  £. !$).(!!. — which  have  a 
double  meaning — J.^j.^.  being  the  initials  of  the 
Latin  words,  Jesus  hominum  salvator,  and  also  a 
contracted  spelling  of  the  word  Jesus  in  Greek, 
either  £5.  or  (&  being  used  in  this  case,  with  a  hori- 
zontal dash  over  the  middle  letter  as  a  sign  of  con- 
traction. Then  there  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega— 
A  and  Q — the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  emblems  of  Christ's  eternity  (Rev.  i.  8). 

^.f.1.01.  are  the  first  two  and  the  last  letter 
of  the  word  Christ  in  Greek  and  are  frequently 
used  as  a  monogram.  <3f.fj.Jl-  is  occasionally 
met  with,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it 
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mixes  up  two  languages — Greek,  Christos  :  Latin, 
Noster — Our  Christ. 

EMBLEMS. — A  number  of  emblems  associated 
with  the  various  saints  are  frequently  used,  devices 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  them  by  tradition, 
in  some  cases  the  instruments  of  their  calling,  in 
others  the  means  of  their  martyrdom.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  that  these  are  used  without  figures 
of  the  saints  to  which  they  appertain.  The  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  old 
churches,  and  though  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  Christian  religion  and  are  really  of  heathen 
origin,  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  value  in 
suggesting  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  and 
are  therefore  worth  consideration. 

SYMBOLISM  AND  CREED. — Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  symbolism 
must  depend  very  much  on  the  creed  of  the  congre- 
gation using  the  building  under  treatment.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  system  of  symbol- 
ism is  very  full  and  complete.  The  whole  service 
is  full  of  it,  it  appears  in  the  iurniture  ol  the  building 
and  in  the  robes  of  the  priests.  Many  more  decora- 
tive devices  are  used  than  have  been  mentioned 
here,  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  would  be  most  useful.  Naturally 
the  dedication  of  the  building  would  be  considered 
— in  a  building  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  emblems 
associated  with  her  would  be  used  in  preference  to 
others — in  a  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  the  Heart 
and  other  symbols  associated  with  Christ  would 
be  most  appropriate.  The  priests  ot  the  Roman 
Church  are  generally  so  very  well  versed  in  this 
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and  kindred  matters  that  the  decorator  may  safely 
turn  to  them  for  guidance  and  advice  as  to  the 
devices  to  be  employed  in  any  particular  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole,  nearly 
all  the  devices  illustrated  here  are  acceptable, 
but  there  are  of  course  exceptions.  Most  of  the 
ornamental  forms  of  the  Cross  can  be  freely  used, 
but  the  plain  Latin  cross — that  which  is  shown 
herein  as  symbolising  Faith — is  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  in  many  quarters  as  savouring  of  Rome, 
more  especially  if  the  cross  be  set,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  on  three  steps  symbolical  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity. 

This  prejudice  is  evidently  the  result  of  a 
strong  feeling  amongst  the  more  "  evangelical  " 
section  of  the  Church,  and  though  it  is  not  clear 
why  there  should  be  so  much  objection  to  the 
plain  cross  when  there  is  none  to  the  ornamental 
one,  the  fact  must  be  accepted,  and  the  use  of  the 
plain  cross  is  best  avoided  except  when  specially 
asked  for.  As  a  general  rule,  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
bolism can  be  introduced  into  buildings  in  which 
a  "  High  Church  "  form  of  service  is  used,  while 
on  the  other  hand  in  buildings  where  a  "  Low 
Church  "  form  is  favoured  it  is  advisable  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  though  there  will  be  found  exceptions 
to  this  rule  on  both  sides. 

For  chapels  and  other  dissenting  places  of 
worship  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
rule.  The  decorator  must  consult  the  "  powers 
that  be  "  as  to  what  will  be  permissible.  From 
these  pages  he  will  be  able  to  provide  something 
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in  the  way  of  suggestion  to  be  submitted  for  approval 
It  should  be  noted  that  here  again  the  ornamental 
cross  can  generally  be  used  when  the  plain  one 
would  be  objected  to.  A  set  of  symbols  which  is 
very  seldom  used  is  suggested  by  Paul's  description 
of  the  "  armour  of  God  "  in  Ephesians  vi.  13-17, 
and  just  because  it  recalls  no  association  with 
Romanism  or  Anglicanism  would  be  acceptable  to 
Dissenters.  The  six  devices  are — The  Girdle  of 
Truth,  the  Breastplate  of  Righteousness,  the  Shoes 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  the  Shield  of  Faith,  the 
Helmet  of  Salvation,  and  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit. 
As  the  figure  was  evidently  suggested  to  Paul  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  who  surrounded  him  in  his 
prison  lodging,  the  Roman  weapons  and  armour 
should  be  used  as  models. 

HERALDRY. — Heraldic  devices  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  decorative  scheme,  their  brilliant 
colour  being  specially  useful.  It  is  rather  a  pity 
that  the  use  of  hatchments  has  practically  died  out, 
because  though  they  are  merely  temporary  affairs 
and  their  black  frames  have  a  somewhat  depressing 
effect  they,  in  many  cases,  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  decoration  of  the  church  in  which  they  are 
placed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a 
hatchment  (the  word  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
achievement)  is  a  representation  of  the  coat  of 
arms  of  a  deceased  person '  painted  upon  a  lozenge 
shape  framed  in  black  which  is  hung  above  the 
entrance  of  the  deceased's  residence  until  after  the 
funeral,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  church  in  which, 
or  in  the  burial  ground  of  which,  the  body  is  in- 
terred, to  remain  there  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
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pttner, 
art  in  Ijcaven, 

be 


om  come. 
ill  W  4om  in  earn) 
as  if  is  in  IJcavcn. 
Give  us  this  dap  our  daily  trwd. 
^nd  for&iw  «$  our  debts 
a$  we  fonpw  our  debtors. 
lead  us  not  into  temptation 
tut  deliver  us  from  evilt 
for  Cbine  i$  tte  Kingdom, 
t()e  Power  And  tlje  Glory, 
for  ever 
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In  private  chapels,  aisles,  chantries,  etc., 
attached  to  churches,  the  arms  of  the  family  would 
enter  appropriately  into  the  scheme  of  decoration. 
The  complete  coat-of-arms  may  be  painted  upon 
the  wall,  or  badges  and  crests  can  be  used  for  a  repeat 
motif  in  friezes,  bands  and  diapers.  An  example 
of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  Henry  VII.  Chapel  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  portcullis  and 
Tudor  rose  are  used  in  alternate  panels  of  the 
beautiful  bronze  gates.  Coats  of  arms  upon  tombs 
and  monuments,  even  when  already  completely 
sculptured,  can  frequently  be  coloured  with  very 
good  effect.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  correct  colouring,  which  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  better  to  omit  the  colour 
than  put  in  something  without  authority,  which 
might  prove  to  be  very  far  from  correct. 

The  coat-of-arms  of  the  diocese  or  town  in 
which  the  church  is  situated  might  occasionally 
be  introduced,  but  such  a  practice  is  open  to  ques- 
tion and  cannot  be  wholly  recommended 
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CHAPTER     IX. 
FIGURE    WORK. 

FIGURES  IN  ORNAMENT. —The  use  of  the  human 
figure  in  decoration  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
adding  a  crowning  interest  to  the  work,  and  in  all 
ages  it  has  been  introduced  with  this  object  in  view. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  treated  in  a  perfectly 
conventional  way,  almost  as  part  of  the  ornament, 
and  from  that  upwards  with  increasing  dignity  and 
prominence  until  purely  pictorial  treatments  have 
been  introduced  to  which  all  ornamental  surround- 
ings were  quite  subordinate.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  the  figure  been  treated  with  greater  variety 
and  freedom  than  in  Gothic  architecture,  though 
not  so  frequently  in  England  as  in  France.  Detached 
heads  have  been  used  as  corbels,  half  and  whole 
figures  have  been  used  as  gargoyles,  and  as  pirials  for 
canopy  work.  Figures  of  angels,  cherubim,  etc., 
with  or  without  musical  instruments,  books,  scrolls, 
and  so  on  have  been  introduced  as  parts  of  orna- 
mental compositions,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
precedent  for  the  free  use  of  such  a  valuable 
accessory. 

ANGELS. — Angels,  with  their  graceful  and 
dignified,  though  impossible,  wings  are  specially 
useful  in  spandril  and  pendentive  spaces,  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  wings  can  be  disposed  making 
them  remarkably  pliable.  Their  interest  being, 
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1.  ttbou  sbalt  bave  no  otber  gobs  before  me. 

2.  ftbou  sbalt  not  mafee  unto  tbee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  lifeeness  of  any  tbing  tbat  is 
in  beaven  above,  or  tbat  is  in  tbe  eartb 
beneatb,  or  tbat  is  in  tbe  water  unber  tbe 
eartb :  tbon  sbalt  not  bow  bown  tbyself  to 
tbem,  nor  serve  tbem :  for  3  tbe  Xorb  tby  (Bob 
am  a  jealous  (Bob,  visiting  tbe  iniquity  of  tbe 
fatbers  upon  tbe  cbilbren  unto  tbe  tbfro  anb 
fourtb  generation  of  tbem  tbat  bate  me ;  anb 
sbewing  mercy  unto  tbousanbs  of  tbem  tbat 
love  me,  ano  feeep  my  commanbments. 

3-  "Ebon  sbalt  not  tafee  tbe  name  of  tbe 
Xoro  tby  0oo  in  vain ;  for  tbe  Xoro  will  not 
bolt)  bim  guiltless  tbat  tafeetb  bis  name  in 
vain, 

4  IRemember  tbe  sabbatb  ^ay,  to  feeep  it 
boly.  Sij  oays  sbalt  tbou  labour,  an&  oo  all 
tby  worfe  .  but  tbe  seventb  oay  is  tbe 
sabbatb  of  tbe  Xort)  tby  Got):  in  it  tbou 
sbalt  not  oo  any  worfe,  tbou,  nor  tby  son, 
nor  tby  oaugbter,  tby  manservant,  nor  tby 
maibservant,  nor  tby  cattle,  nor  tby  stranger 
tbat  is  witbin  tby  gates :  for  in  sir.  bays  tbe 
Xoro  maoe  beaven  ano  eartb,  tbe  sea,  ano  all 
tbat  in  tbem  is,  ano  resteb  tbe  seventb  bay : 
wberefore  tbe  Xorb  blesseb  tbe  sabbatb  bay, 
anb  balloweb  it* 
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s  Ibonour  tbg  fatber  ano  tbp.  ntotbec  :  tbat 
tbv.  oap.s  map.  be  long  upon  tbe  lano  wbicb 
tbe  Xoro  tbv.  (Bo&  givetb  tbee. 


t>.  TIbou  sbalt  not 

7-  Ubon  sbatt  not  commit  aoulters» 

s.  ubou  sbalt  not  steal, 

9-  ttbou  sbalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
tbp  neiobbour. 

10.  Ubou  sbalt  not  covet  tb£  neiobbour'  s 
bouse,  tbou  sbalt  not  covet  tbp.  neiobbour's 
wife,  nor  bis  manservant,  nor  bis  maio* 
servant,  nor  bis  05,  nor  bis  ass,  nor  anp. 
tbino  tbat  is  tbv.  neigbbour's, 
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as  one  might  say,  of  an  anonymous  character,  they 
are  best  used  as  holding  or  supporting  scrolls  with 
texts,  and  shields  with  armorial  bearings  or  symbolic 
devices.  The  idea  of  the  heavenly  choir,  with 
musical  instruments  and  swinging  censers,  is  a  fine 
one,  but  cannot  be  very  frequently  used.  It  makes 
a  magnificent  filling  for  a  large  space  such  as  is 
frequently  found  above  a  chancel  arch.  Where 
angels  are  used  in  conjunction  with  shields  and 
scrolls  as  suggested  above,  they  can  very  well  be 
conventionalised  to  such  an  extent  as  will  allow  of 
their  being  stencilled,  which  would  be  very  useful, 
for  instance,  in  the  spandrils  of  a  nave  arcade.  An 
example  of  such  an  arrangement  is  given  in  Plate 
XXXV. 

CHERUBIM. — Cherubim,  being  even  more  im- 
personal than  angels,  allow  of  still  more  conventional 
treatment,  and  have  been  converted  into  bands, 
friezes,  etc.,  with  excellent  effect.  The  most 
generally  recognised  form  is  that  of  the  child's 
head  without  body,  and  with  two  or  four  wings 
illustrated  on  page  104.  The  six-winged  seraph 
illustrated  on  Plate  XXXVIIL  is  suggested  by  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  vi.  2  :  "  Each  one  had  six  wings  ; 
with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly,"  and 
forms  a  welcome  variant  to  the  simpler  form. 

ANIMALS. — Grotesque  animals  have  always  been 
typical  of  Gothic  ornament,  and  many  varied  and 
fanciful  forms  have  been  used  as  gargoyles,  corbels 
and  in  other  positions.  Perhaps  the  finest  modern 
example  of  their  use  is  in  the  terra  cotta  modelled 
work  on  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
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Kensington,  where  many  magnificent  suggestions 
are  to  be  obtained  for  ornamental  arrangements  of 
animals  and  foliage,  all  purely  Gothic  in  spirit, 
and  beautiful,  in  some  cases  for  their  truth  to  Nature, 
in  others  for  their  fanciful  grotesqueness. 

Animals  can  be  introduced  into  painted  church 
decoration  in  horizontal  bands  of  ornament,  in 
friezes,  spandrils,  and  many  other  positions,  and 
they  may  be  naturally  or  conventionally  treated  to 
harmonise  with  their  surroundings.  Abandoning 
the  dragons  and  demoniacal  forms  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  unsuitable  to  more  enlightened  times,  one  finds 
a  wealth  of  suggestion  in  the  animals  of  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  camel,  ass,  deer,  goat,  hart,  lion,  ox, 
ram,  sheep,  wolf,  etc.,  many  of  which  are  used 
throughout  the  book  as  symbols  and  consequently 
have  a  double  value. 

On  Plate  XXXIV.,  will  be  found  an  example  of 
mediaeval  grotesque  animals,  while  Plates  XX VI] I. 
and  XXIX.  show  examples  of  more  modern 
treatment  of  known  forms. 

SUBJECT  FIGURES. — The  use  of  subject  figures 
goes  almost  beyond  the  modest  limits  of  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  but  examples  have  been  included  in 
Plates  XXXIV.  and  XXXIX.,  by  way  of  suggestion. 
Single  figures  of  saints,  etc.,  occupying  niches,  or 
groups  illustrating  Bible  incidents  are  the  forms  most 
frequently  useful.  The  treatment  of  these  must 
depend  very  largely  on  their  surroundings,  but 
generally  speaking,  they  ought  to  be  kept  broad 
and  flat — no  attempt  being  made  to  suggest  relief 
or  perspective,  except  by  means  of  drawing.  The 
flat,  solid  wall  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  purely 
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pictorial  effects  must  be  rigidly  avoided.  This 
flatness  of  effect  can  be  enhanced  by  outlining  the 
whole  figure  with  a  solid  line  of  colour  harmonising 
with  the  scheme,  but  this  is  not  essential,  and  very 
fine  effects  can  be  obtained  without  it.  The  colour- 
ing must  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  general 
scheme,  so  that  the  figures  may  not  be  too 
assertive,  and  the  scale  must  not  be  such  as  will 
dwarf  either  the  proportions  of  the  building  or  the 
ornament  surrounding  it.  The  figure  of  Christ, 
sixteen  feet  high,  which  adorns  the  apse  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  would  be  utterly  out  of  place 
in  a  smaller  building,  and  anything  smaller  would 
be  quite  inadequate  in  its  position. 

THE  JESSE  TREE. — A  favourite  device  in 
mediaeval  times  was  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  an  adaptation 
of  the  genealogical  tree  idea  intended  to  trace  the 
descent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  Jesse, 
the  father  of  King  David.  Very  frequently  no 
attempt  at  correct  genealogy  was  made  beyond 
Jesse,  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam.  Figures  of 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  other  prophets  and 
heroes  were  introduced.  The  figure  of  Jesse  is 
generally  shown  in  a  reclining  posture  with  the  stem 
of  the  tree  growing  from  his  side,  the  different  scions 
being  represented  as  half  or  full  length  figures, 
standing  on  or  growing  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree  without  any  direct  sequence.  As  absolute 
accuracy  is  impossible  and  unnecessary,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  fanciful  arrangement,  and  the 
quaint  combination  of  figure  and  foliage  makes  an 
excellent  decoration  for  such  a  position  as  the  side 
wall  of  a  chancel.  It  gives  scope  for  a  very  rich 
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scheme  of  colour,  with  thei  ntroduction  of  gesso- 
work  and  gilding,  on  crowns  and  other  accessories, 
while  an  additional  touch  of  character  can  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  labels  or  scrolls  bearing  the  names  of 
the  figures. 
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CHAPTER     X. 
LETTERING. 

TEXTS  AS  ORNAMENTS. — 'The  use  of  lettering 
in  the  shape  of  texts  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Gothic  ornament,  and  an  extremely  useful  one. 
A  well  chosen  text  is  an  unquestionable  aid  to  the 
atmosphere  of  devotion  which  the  decorator  seeks 
to  produce,  and  the  wonderful  variety  as  to  length 
and  character  leave  little  difficulty  in  finding  some- 
thing suitable.  The  positions  in  which  texts  may 
be  introduced  are  also  very  numerous,  but  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  passage 
should  be  easily  readable  from  one  point  of  view. 
For  instance,  a  text  carried  round  a  dome  may 
have  a  very  fine  decorative  effect,  but  the  beholder 
can  only  read  it  by  standing  under  the  centre  of 
the  dome  and  turning  completely  round.  Many 
worshippers  never  have  such  an  opportunity,  but 
from  their  particular  seat  are  faced  constantly  by 
two  or  three  tantalising  words  without  context. 
Again,  a  text  written  upon  both  walls  of  a  chancel 
is  only  partly  visible  to  a  worshipper  placed  in  one 
of  the  aisles. 

FRIEZES,  ETC. — The  frieze  is  undoubtedly  a 
magnificent  position  for  a  decorative  text,  apart 
from  such  objections  as  the  above.  It  has  a  com- 
manding position,  and  the  lettering  can  be  of  a 
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scale  easily  readable.  The  dado  border  might  be 
adorned  with  a  text  in  the  case  of  a  baptistry  or 
small  side  chapel.  Above  the  chancel  arch  is  a 
favourite  and  good  position,  in  full  view  of  the  con- 
gregation. Over  the  inner  doors  in  porches,  in 
the  spandrils  of  nave  arcadings,  on  the  walls  between 
windows,  and  in  many  other  places  texts  can  be 
used  to  advantage. 

SCROLLS. — Ribbons  and  scrolls  have  always 
been  used  as  accessories  to  lettering,  and  frequently 
with  very  fine  effect,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  by  no  means  indispensable.  In  the 
case  of  a  frieze  or  band,  the  scroll  becomes  super- 
fluous, as  also  when  a  comparatively  long  text  has 
to  be  got  into  a  small  space.  When  a  space  has  to 
be  filled,  however,  the  scroll  is  not  only  useful  to 
help  to  fill  up,  but  its  diversity  of  line  and  the 
opportunity  it  gives  for  introduction  of  colour  are 
very  valuable.  The  scroll  built  up  entirely  of 
straight  lines  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  has  a  cast 
iron  stiffness  which  is  far  from  pleasing.  On  the 
other  hand  one  showing  nothing  but  curves  is  apt 
to  look  loose  and  weak.  The  best  effect  is  to  be 
found,  as  ever,  in  a  middle  course,  with  a  judicious 
combination  of  the  two — the  straight  lines  being 
used  mostly  for  those  folds  of  the  ribbon  on  which 
the  lettering  is  placed.  Lettering  never  looks  so 
well  on  a  curved  ribbon  as  on  a  straight  one,  and, 
as  the  curve  becomes  more  pronounced,  the  increas- 
ing radiation  or  divergence  of  the  letters  becomes 
more  irritating.  Occasionally,  lettering  is  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  ribbon — there  is  no  very  logical 
reason  to  urge  against  such  a  practice,  any  more 
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than  there  is  one  to  offer  why  the  gaps  between 
the  words  should  be  just  long  enough  to  prevent 
the  words  coming  on  the  part  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  eye,  but  it  never  looks  quite  satisfactory 
and  is  best  avoided. 

DISPOSITION  OF  WORDS. — The  scroll  ought  to 
be  designed  very  carefully  to  accommodate  the 
text  it  is  to  carry,  not  only  as  to  number  of  words, 
but  also  as  to  their  relative  importance. 

Chritt 

the  Sovb  is 

Alison, 
makes  very  bad  phrasing. 

Christ 
the  |Eorb 
is    iSiisen 

is  much  better. 

dcntec  into  3)is 
dates  toith  '(Ehanksgibing 

anb  into  gis 
Courts  toith  praise 

is  a  very  equal  division  as  regards  number  of  words, 
but 

(Enter  into  Jjts  (Sates 

toith  ^oEhanksgibing 
Jlnb  into  Jjis  Courts 

toith  graise 

gives  the  sense  of  the  words  much  more  readily. 
There  is  a  design  extant  for  lettering  over  a  chancel 
arch  in  which  the  word  "  highest  "  comes  over  the 
apex  of  the  arch  and  is  broken  with  a  hyphen — 

dlory  to  dob  in  the  |ji-ghest,  on  (Earth  Jpeacc. 
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Such  atrocities  must  be  very  carefully  avoided. 
Texts  which  cannot  be  adapted  to  a  particular 
position  without  such  treatment  should  be  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  others,  which  "  fit "  better. 
Occasionally,  it  is  possible  to  modify  a  text  so  as  to 
retain  the  full  sense  and  yet  make  it  more  adaptable 
—by  adding  or  dropping  an  "  and,"  or  other  slight 
alteration — but  contractions  which  destroy  sense 
or  make  bad  grammar  must  be  guarded  against. 
For  instance,  in  an  old  book,  there  is  given  as  a 
text  suitable  for  decoration  :  '  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit."  The  original  psalm,  of 
course,  adds  "  and  a  contrite  heart  "  which  at  once 
corrects  the  grammar. 

The  hyphen,  mentioned  above,  must  be  used 
with  great  care  when  words  have  to  be  divided. 
For  instance,  the  word  "  highest  "  ought  to  be 
divided  as  "  high-est,"  and  only  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
not  in  the  middle  of  a  scroll,  even  when  it  does 
form  an  angle.  The  hyphen  must  always  come 
between  two  syllables,  not  in  the  middle  of  one. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  scroll  cannot  always 
be  symmetrical — a  short  piece  at  top,  a  longer  piece 
in  the  middle,  a  short  piece  at  bottom,  and  so  on — 
but  symmetry  is  not  necessarily  good  design,  and  a 
text  ought  to  make  sense  first  and  design  after- 
wards. In  the  same  way  it  is  wrong  to  try  to  adapt 
one  arrangement  of  scroll  to  half-a-dozen  texts- 
each  ought  to  have  a  scroll  to  fit  its  own  words. 

LEGIBILITY. — Legibility  is  very  important. 
The  size  of  the  lettering  must  be  adapted  to  its 
distance  from  the  eye  and  to  its  surroundings  ;  the 
width  of  tbe  scroll  must  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
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lettering,  so  that  the  words  may  not  be  in  any  way 
cramped,  but  be  readable  at  a  glance.  The  type  of 
alphabet  must  therefore  be  carefully  considered,  so 
that  the  character  necessary  to  ensure  its  harmony 
with  the  architecture  shall  not  be  so  exaggerated  as 
to  interfere  with  its  legibility.  It  is  superfluous  to 
offer  any  warning  against  using  Roman  or  italic 
lettering  in  a  Gothic  building,  or  Gothic  lettering 
among  Renaissance  work.  Even  in  Gothic  letter- 
ing there  are  many  varying  styles,  and  a  distinctly 
German  letter,  for  instance,  should  be  avoided  in  an 
English  building.  Many  mediaeval  alphabets, 
beautiful  and  characteristic  in  their  own  way,  fail 
in  this  matter  of  legibility  to  our  modern  eyes.  We 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  Roman  alphabet,  and 
the  Gothic  letters  have  a  strange  look  to  us.  The 
capitals  are  frequently  fanciful  and  elaborate,  and 
amongst  the  small  letters,  "  m "  looks  too  like 
"  w,"  and  "  n  "  is  indistinguishable  from  "  u." 
And  modern  copies  do  not  improve  them.  There 
are  some  fearful  and  wonderful  examples  abroad 
under  the  name  of  "  church  text,"  which  it  almost 
takes  an  expert  to  decipher.  However,  it  is  possible 
to  find  good  alphabets  of  purely  Gothic  character 
which  are  readily  legible  to  people  of  average 
education,  and  these  ought  to  be  used  in  preference 
to  others.  In  many  Gothic  alphabets  the  small 
letters  are  based  to  an  unnecessary  extent  on 
vertical  lines,  which  certainly  makes  for  uniformity, 
but  is  not  conducive  to  legibility.  In  the  examples 
chosen  for  plates  XXXIII. ,  XXXVI.  andXXXVlL, 
preference  has  been  given  to  those  which  introduce 
a  number  of  letters  based  on  curves. 
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A  practice  which  frequently  interferes  with 
the  legibility  of  an  inscription  is  that  of 
putting  the  capitals  in  a  different  colour  from 
that  of  the  small  letters.  Where  the  body  of 
the  inscription  is  in  black  the  capitals  will  be  in 
red — a  combination  copied  from  monastic  manu- 
scripts. Though  this  was  satisfactory  in  books 
which  were  to  be  seen  close  to  the  eye,  it  is  not  so  in 
inscriptions  to  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance.  At  a 
general  glance  the  black  is  much  more  conspicuous 
than  the  red,  which  has  to  be  looked  for  in  a  manner 
of  speaking.  In  some  lights  the  space  occupied  by 
the  capital  appears  almost  as  a  blank,  not  only 
making  the  inscription  more  difficult  to  read,  but 
destroying  the  artistic  value  of  the  whole.  The 
same  objection  applies,  in  certain  circumstances, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  to  the  use  of 
gold.  But  red  and  gold  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves as  most  suitable  for  use  with  black.  Indian 
red  will  be  found  perhaps  most  satisfactory — much 
more  so  than  vermilion,  which  in  spite  of  its 
brilliance,  is  the  worst  for  this  purpose,  though  it  is 
frequently  used — and  the  gold  can  be  helped  out 
with  gesso  or  an  outline  of  colour,  preferably  both. 
Brown  lettering  with  green  or  blue  capitals,  blue  or 
purple  lettering  with  green  capitals  would  make 
good  combinations  as  the  colours  can  easily  be 
kept  equal  in  weight  of  tone. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. — Lengthy  inscrip- 
tions such  as  the  Commandments,  so  frequently 
painted  on  chancel^walls,  have^difficulties  peculiar 
to  themselves.  The  foregoing  remarks  as  to  scale, 
style  and  colour,  apply  generally  to  them.  With 
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regard  to  legibility,  it  is  of  course  impossible  that 
they  can  be  made  readable  to  the  congregation, 
who  are  at  too  great  a  distance,  but  they  ought  to 
be  so  grouped  and  spaced  as  to  be  read  without 
effort  by  anyone  at  short  distance.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  commandments,  the  writer  is  faced  with 
some  of  the  pitfalls  which  worry  printers,  and  has 
to  look  out  for  "  rivers,"  caused  by  the  spaces 
between  words  coming  more  or  less  directly  under 
one  another,  as  line  after  line  is  added,  and  so  form- 
ing what,  by  contrast  with  the  black  lettering, 
looks  like  a  white  streak  meandering  down  the  page. 
The  commandments  ought  to  be  arranged  in  two 
groups — the  first  four  setting  forth  man's  duty  to 
God,  and  the  last  six  his  duty  to  man. 

The  commandments  have  at  times  been  very 
successfully  arranged  within  a  heart-shaped  border 
bearing  the  text,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self," but  this  arrangement  does  not  lend  itself 
very  well  for  application  to  a  chancel  wall,  where 
the  two  groups  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the 
reredos  are  most  generally  useful. 

NOTE. — The  illustrations  of  lettering  on  pages  15?,  161,  163 
and  165  are  taken  from  "Petzendorfer's  Letter  Book,"  published 
by  The  Trade  Papers  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
FRESCO  PAINTING  AND  OTHER  PROCESSES. 

TRUE  FRESCO.-— -For  more  important  pieces  of 
wall  decoration  such  as  figure  subjects,  Fresco 
naturally  suggests  itself  as  the  most  desirable 
process.  Its  associations  with  the  masters  ot  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  its  claims  to  permanency 
make  it  wonderfully  attractive.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, many  objections  to  its  use  present  themselves, 
so  much  so  that  it  has  been  almost  totally  aban- 
doned. The  process  consisted  of  applying  colour 
by  means  of  painting  to  plaster,  which  had  been 
newly  laid  upon  the  wall.  It  was  only  possible  to 
work  upon  it  while  the  plaster  was  still  damp,  the 
plastering  being  accordingly  done  in  patches  as 
required  by  the  artist.  The  colour  soaking  into 
the  plaster  dried  with  it  and  became  part  ol  it,  but 
only  those  colours  which  were  absolutely  proof 
against  the  action  of  lime  could  be  used,  and  the 
palette  was  therefore  a  very  restricted  one.  To  the 
natural  earths,  which  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
modern  chemistry  has  added  other  colours  which 
may  be  called  safe,  but  especially  in  the  climate 
of  this  country  damp  is  an  almost  irresistible  ioe. 

WATER  GLASS  PROCESS. — Another  process  in 
which  Water  Glass  (silicate  of  soda)  is  used  has  been 
used  with  some  success  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
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and  elsewhere,   but  is  rather  too  complicated  for 
general  use. 

SPIRIT  FRESCO. — The  process  most  in  favour 
nowadays,  is  that  known  as  Spirit  Fresco,  which 
was  introduced  in  its  present  form  by  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry.  The  best  known  examples  of  work  in  this 
process  are  the  two  lunettes — the  Arts  of  War  and 
the  Arts  of  Peace — in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
painted  by  the  late  Lord  Leighton.  The  advantages 
which  are  claimed  for  it  include  the  following  :  It 
can  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  durable,  it  resists 
damp  and  change  of  temperature,  it  is  free  from 
chemical  action  upon  the  colours  employed,  it  has 
a  dead  matt  surface,  yet  the  effect  of  the  colours 
is  singularly  luminous,  and  finally,  it  can  be  cleaned 
with  little  fear  of  damage. 

The  work  is  executed  upon  plaster.     Professor 
Church    and    others     require    that    the    plastering 
should   be    specially    done,   but    in   most    cases    it 
would  seem  that  ordinary  plaster  will  answer  the 
purpose.      Plaster     of    Paris    must    not   be  used. 
The    surface    may    be    finished    rough    or    smooth 
according   to   the   character   of   painting   required, 
but  no  attempt  must  be  made  by  sand  paper  or 
other  means  to  smooth  it  after  it  is  dry,  as  that 
would   close   the   pores   and   destroy  its   power   of 
absorption.     The  medium  is  prepared  as  follows  :— 
White  Wax    ..          ..          . .     4  oz.  (by  weight). 

Gum  Elemi     . .          . .          . .     2  oz.  ,, 

Oil  of  Spike  Lavender         . .     8  oz.   (by  measure). 
Artist's  Copal  . .          . .  20  oz.  ,, 

These  have  to  be  melted,  and,  in  fact,  boiled 
together,  and  in  view  of  the  inflammability  of  all 
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the  ingredients,  it  is  necessary  that  the  melting  be 
done  over  a  charcoal  fire  in  the  open  air.  The  gum 
elemi  should  first  be  melted  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  rectified  turpentine,  then  add  the  white  wax  ; 
when  that  is  dissolved,  add  the  copal  and  boil  to  a 
foam,  stirring  vigorously  to  ensure  thorough  mixture. 
This  .boiling  should  be  done  twice  over,  and  just 
before  the  mixture  is  taken  from  the  fire  the  second 
time,  the  spike  oil  should  be  added.  It  is  so  volatile 
that  were  it  added  earlier  it  would  boil  away  and 
be  lost.  The  medium  can  now  be  put  into  glass 
bottles  and  corked  up  as  soon  as  cold.  It  will  keep 
for  any  time. 

The  colours  must  be  in  dry  powder  ;  they  are 
mixed  with  this  medium  until  sufficiently  fluid  to  be 
easily  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  then  can  be  put  into 
tubes  or  tins  until  required. 

The  preparation  of  the  plaster  is  done  by 
means  of  a  "  wall -wash."  Dilute  some  of  the  above 
medium  in  one  and  a  half  times  its  bulk  of  good 
spirits  of  turpentine,  heating  it  in  order  to  ensure 
perfect  combination.  This  also  should  be  bottled. 
Saturate  the  plaster  thoroughly  with  this  wash, 
splashing  it  on  rather  than  brushing  it.  Give  it 
a  couple  of  days  to  dry,  then  repeat  the  process. 
A  few  days  later  the  white  ground  colour  can  be 
put  on.  This  is  composed  of  equal  quantities  of 
dry  white  lead  powder  and  gilder's  whiting,  mixed 
in  medium  diluted  with  about  a  third  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  should  be  painted  on  thickly. 
When  this  is  dry,  a  second  coat  should  be  applied 
as  thickly  as  it  is  possible  for  the  brush  to  lay  it  on. 
Two  or  three  weeks  will  now  be  required  for  drying, 
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and  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  painting  surface  of  a 
dazzling  pure  white  and  very  absorbent.  Dry  and 
warm  weather  is  naturally  the  most  suitable  for 
the  work. 

The  outlines  of  the  design  arc  transferred  to 
the  wall  from  the  cartoon  by  means  of  pouncing, 
and  the  painting  must  be  done  boldly  and  simply, 
using  plenty  of  colour  with  oil  of  spike  in  a  dipper 
for  thinning.  Hesitation  and  niggling  must  be 
avoided,  as  too  lavish  a  use  of  the  medium  gives  a 
bad  effect,  the  resins  coming  to  the  surface  and 
making  it  shiny  as  the  spirits  evaporate.  If  the 
ground  colour  has  become  too  dry  to  take  the  colour 
nicely  it  must  be  softened  by  washing  it  over  with 
oil  of  spike.  The  painting  must  be  solid  rather 
than  transparent,  as  colours  containing  white  lead 
are  more  likely  to  dry  flat  than  those  without.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  finish  each  part  in 
one  sitting,  as  retouching  and  working  up  can  be 
done  after  washing  over  the  part  with  spike,  but 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  producing  a  gloss,  and 
direct  work  always  looks  fresher  and  more  brilliant. 

The  range  of  colouring  is  practically  unlimited, 
as  even  some  colours  of  doubtful  permanency,  such 
as  chromes,  vermilion,  and  Prussian  blue,  will  be 
safe  when  locked  up  within  the  body  of  unperish- 
able  wax  and  gum,  and  gold  can  be  used  along  with 
them  if  desired.  Medium  and  colours  prepared 
and  ready  lor  use  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Roberson  and  Co.,  99,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

WAX  METHOD. — Less  important  work  can  be 
done  on  a  plaster  ground  partially  stopped  by  a 
coat  of  flat  oil  colour,  in  ordinary  tube  oil  colours, 
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using  as  a  medium  white  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine 
with  the  aid  oi  heat.  The  medium,  when  cold, 
should  be  about  the  consistency  of  cream.  Here 
again,  the  wax  acts  as  a  good  preservative  for  th? 
colours. 

A  certain  amount  of  dust  naturally  adheres  to 
a  plastered  surface,  but  only  when  the  surface  is 
very  rough  does  it  become  very  troublesome.  Of 
the  two  lunettes  at  South  Kensington,  the  War 
looks  much  the  more  aged,  though  there  are  only 
two  or  three  years  of  difference,  while  the  Peace, 
with  a  smoother  surface,  does  not  hold  so  much 
dust  and  looks  much  cleaner  and  fresher. 

GESSO. — Gesso-work  has  already  been  suggested 
as  a  means  of  enriching  gilded  ornament  by  giving 
relief  and  presenting  a  rounded  surface  to  the  light, 
but  it  has  sufficient  interest  and  decorative  value 
to  be  used  for  its  own  sake  in  many  different  ways. 
Medallions,  filled  with  symbols,  monograms,  or 
ornamental  features  executed  in  gesso,  would  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  decorative  scheme.  In 
the  case  of  a  reredos,  painted  upon  a  plain  wall, 
the  addition  ol  gesso  would  help  to  give  the  design 
a  dignity  and  importance  far  beyond  what  could  be 
obtained  by  painting  only. 

The  process  is  a  simple  one,  well  within  the 
scope  of  a  capable  decorator,  but  sufficiently  removed 
from  his  everyday  work  to  make  it  exceedingly 
interesting.  Walter  Crane  describes  Gesso  as  "'the 
little  sister  of  painting  and  sculpture,"  and  the 
phrase  is  certainly  a  happy  one.  The  process  is 
one  of  painting  or  modelling  in  relief  with  a  paste 
in  which  plaster  is  the  chief  ingredient.  In  its 
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simplest  form  the  mixture  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
brush — a  sable  tracer,  for  instance — obtaining  a 
low  relief,  but  by  using  a  stiffer  paste  a  certain 
amount  of  modelling  can  be  done,  and  a  very  high 
relief  attained.  When  using  a  brush  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  go  over  the  work 
more  than  once  to  obtain  the  desired  relief,  but 
different  materials  vary  in  this  respect,  some  obtain- 
ing relief  more  readily  than  others. 

Fine  sifted  plaster  mixed  with  weak  glue  size 
gives  a  very  good  result  for  brushwork,  more  glue 
being  added  when  a  higher  relief  is  required.  Rice 
flour  is  also  occasionally  added  for  high  relief  work. 
Messrs.  J.  Barnard  and  Sons,  19,  Berners  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  have  a  preparation  in  the  shape  of  a 
special  liquid,  which,  when  mixed  with  fine  plaster, 
produces  a  very  good  gesso  material. 

"  Alabastine  Opalia,"  manufactured  by  the 
Alabastine  Company,  British,  Ltd.,  Church  Street, 
South  Lambeth,  is  perhaps  the  best  ready  made 
material,  as  it  not  only  lends  itself  readily  to  pencil 
work  and  modelling,  but  the  makers  also  supply  a 
rubber  cylinder  with  differently  shaped  brass  nozzles, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  squeezed  on  to  the  wall 
surface.  This  method  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
used  by  confectioners  in  icing  cakes,  and  is  capable 
of  producing  a  large  variety  of  effects.  "  Alabastine 
Opalia  "  attaches  itself  readily  to  almost  any  sur- 
face, and  sets  hard  enough  to  stand  a  good  deal  of 
rough  usage. 

Gesso  can  also  be  employed  for  stencilling  in 
flat  relief.  The  stencil  is  cut  out  of  hard  wood,  or, 
preferably  three-ply  fret  wood,  by  means  of  a  fret 
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saw,  the  thickness  of  the  wood  being  determined 
by  the  amount  of  relief  required,  and  waterproofed 
with  a  coat  of  paint  or  varnish.  The  gesso  paste  is 
applied  with  a  trowel,  filling  up  the  openings  of  the 
stencil  and  smoothing  down  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  wood,  the  paste  being  in  a  fairly  dry  condition. 
The  stencil  must  be  lifted  quickly  but  neatly  from 
the  wall,  and  leaves  the  gesso  with  a  peculiar  little 
upturned  edge  which  has  rather  a  good  effect  and 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  by  any  other  process. 
SGRAFFITO. — This  process  lies  midway  between 
the  domains  of  the  decorator  and  the  plasterer 
in  that  it  calls  for  the  handiwork  of  both.  The 
material  used  is  coloured  plaster — "  sgraffito  "  is  an 
Italian  word  signifying  "  scratched."  The  process 
is  as  follows  : — The  bare  stone  or  brick  wall  is  first 
coated  to  a  thickness  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  with  a  plaster  composed  of  three  parts  of 
sand  to  one  of  Portland  cement.  When  that  is 
dry  a  second  coat  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  is 
applied  composed  of  cement  to  which  the  necessary 
colouring  matter  has  been  added.  Dry  earth  colours 
which  are  impervious  to  the  action  of  lime  will  be 
required  here,  such  as  Vandyke  brown,  red  oxide, 
yellow  ochres,  siennas  and  umbers,  Venetian  red, 
Indian  red,  light  red,  cadmium  yellow,  ultramarine, 
cobalt  blue,  chrome  green,  emerald  green,  lamp 
black,  and  zinc  white.  A  third  coat,  one  eighth  of 
an  inch,  is  then  added,  composed  of  lime  and  selenitic 
cement  or  parian  cement.  Before  this  third  coat 
has  time  to  harden  the  design  is  scratched  upon  it, 
revealing  the  coloured  coat  underneath.  Con- 
siderable variety  of  treatment  is  of  course  possible, 
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using  different  thicknesses  of  line  or  even  removing 
the  upper  coat  so  as  to  leave  large  patches  of  the 
colour  coat  visible. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  very  varied  colour 
effect  by  applying  the  second  coat  in  patches, 
coloured  in  accordance  with  a  pre-arranged  scheme. 
To  ensure  that  these  patches  shall  occupy  exactly 
the  right  position  the  outlines  of  the  design  are 
transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  first  coat  by  means 
of  a  pounced  cartoon  fastened  to  the  wall  by  long 
spike  nails  inserted  into  holes  in  the  wall.  These 
outlines  are  then  filled  in  with  the  different  colours 
required,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  colour  effect  can 
be  obtained  before  proceeding  with  the  third  coat. 
All  trace  of  colour  will  of  course  be  concealed  by  the 
application  of  the  third  coat,  but  a  second  use  of 
the  pounce,  putting  the  long  nails  carefully  into  the 
old  holes,  will  secure  an  outline  exactly  coincident 
with  the  one  underneath.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  third  coat  in  small  sections  to  prevent 
its  setting  before  the  scratching  can  be  completed. 
Hard  wood  points,  knives,  trowels,  and  hard  brushes 
will  all  be  found  useful  in  the  removal  of  the  plaster. 

Designs  for  sgraffito  may  range  from  simple 
stencil-like  effects  to  elaborate  designs  somewhat 
similar  in  technique  to  etchings  or  engravings. 

MOSAICS. — Mosaic  work  has  a  distinctive 
character  and  quality  which  is  very  useful  for  church 
decoration.  The  material  most  generally  used  for 
it  nowadays  is  opaque  glass  of  various  descriptions 
specially  made  for  the  purpose.  A  very  great  range 
of  colour  can  be  obtained,  together  with  gold  and 
silver,  so  protected  by  a  film  of  glass  as  to  be  un- 
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tarnishable.  The  old  system  of  working  was  to 
place  upon  the  wall  a  coat  of  cement  or  putty  and 
stick  the  tesserae  into  that  white  it  was  still  soft. 
Now  work  is  frequently  executed  in  the  workshop 
by  fixing  the  tesserae  face  downwards  by  means  of 
paste  on  stiff  brown  paper,  on  which  the  outlines 
of  the  design  have  been  drawn.  When  the  paste 
has  dried,  these  sheets  can  be  applied  en  masse  to 
the  cemented  wall,  and  the  paper  washed  off  after 
the  cement  has  set.  The  first  system  is  preferable 
as  giving  more  opportunity  for  studying  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  position  in  which  the  work  is 
placed,  but  the  second  is  very  satisfactory  on  the 
whole,  and  is  generally  less  expensive.  The  first 
system  requires  a  slow-setting  cement  of  a  putty- 
like  character,  as  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  putty, 
white  lead  and  red  lead,  for  the  second  a  quick 
setting  cement  is  more  useful.  In  both  cases  a 
dark  red,  something  like  Indian  red,  will  be  found 
the  most  useful  from  a  colour  point  of  view. 

In  conjunction  with  painted  work  Mosaic  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  filling  in  spandrils,  niches, 
sedilia,  pulpit  panels,  etc.,  where  its  varied  surface 
will  afford  a  colour  quality  which  cannot  be 
obtained  by  painting.  Its  expense  is  generally  the 
most  frequent  objection  to  it,  though  there  should 
be  set  against  this  its  extremely  durable  character. 

TILES. — Tiles  are  frequently  used  in  churches, 
both  for  floors  and  walls — sometimes  with  very 
poor  results.  Many  designs  are  to  be  obtained  in 
ready  made  tiles  which  are  quite  suitable  for  church 
work.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  with  regard  to 
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the  surface  finish.  Highly  glazed  tiles  do  not  look 
well  in  a  church,  the  flat  encaustic  surface  being 
distinctly  preferable  whether  for  floor  or  wall. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
COLOUR     SCHEMES. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. — In  addition  to  the 
incidental  remarks  upon  colour  which  .have  been 
made  in  foregoing  chapters,  there  are  several  con- 
siderations of  a  general  character  still  to  be  noted 
with  regard  to  this  most  important  question.  The 
suitability  of  the  colour  scheme  to  the  building  is  the 
first  of  these.  In  view  of  the  sacred  character  of 
the  building,  the  colour  scheme  must  be  dignified 
and  reticent,  rich,  and  yet  quiet.  Dull  and  gloomy 
effects  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and 
sunny  cheerfulness  cultivated.  Darkness  and 
"  dim  religious  light  "  arc  by  no  means  essential, 
but  on  the  other  hand  opinions  will  differ  greatly 
as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  colour  to  be  intro- 
duced. Muddy,  grey  colours  should  be  avoided, 
as  being  gloomy,  depressing  and  dirty  looking. 
They  are,  of  course,  easier  to  harmonise,  but  that  is 
a  poor  argument  in  their  favour.  Simple  schemes 
will  be  found  not  only  easiest  to  handle,  but  gener- 
ally satisfactory  in  other  respects,  being  reposeful, 
and  less  open  to  criticism  than  more  elaborate 
arrangements.  The  use  of  a  carefully  arranged 
colour  scheme  with  little  or  no  ormanent  is  some- 
times advantageous,  even  when  economy  does  not 
render  it  imperative.  Different  buildings  will  call 
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for  individual  treatment  on  account  of  size,  pro- 
portion, amount  and  direction  of  lighting,  apart 
altogether  from  opinions  and  prejudices.  Dark 
colours  make  a  building  look  smaller  than  light 
colours.  A  number  of  colours  will  generally  have 
the  same  effect.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  into  con- 
sideration th<^  artificial  means  of  lighting  in  use  as 
the  colour  of  ths  light  produced  by  it  will  materially 
affect  the  colours  of  the  decoration.  Oil  lamps  and 
incandescent  electric  light  produce  a  yellowish 
light  which  will  make  the  whole  scheme  warmer  in 
tone — yellows  will  appear  whiter,  reds  more  orange, 
greens  more  yellowish,  blues  greenish,  and  purple 
more  brown. 

Incandescent  gaslight,  which  we  are  apt  to  look 
upon  as  greenish,  is  not  really  so  when  compared 
with  daylight,  but  yellowish,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  the  two  already  mentioned.  Con- 
sequently, its  effect,  though  similar,  will  be  less 
marked,  and  will  not  require  so  much  consideration. 

HARMONY  OF  COLOUR. — In  order  to  produce 
satisfactory  results  all  colours  used  must  be  in 
harmonious  combination  ;  and  in  this  connection 
the  decorator  will  encounter  some  of  his  greatest 
difficulties.  -  Colour  harmonies  are  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  well  recognised  rules,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  rules  are  of  the  most  shadowy  descrip- 
tion and  are  much  more  often  "  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance."  Notes  in  music 
can  be  measured  to  produce  so  many  vibrations  a 
second,  and  combinations  of  certain  numbers  of 
vibrations  are  recognised  as  good  harmonies. 
When  it  is  possible  to  measure  conveniently  the 
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vibrations  of  the  light  waves  which  produce  colour 
sensations,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
clear  conclusions  on  the  questions  of  colour  harmony 
and  nomenclature.  But  whereas  sound  waves 
vary  from  30  vibrations  to  40,000  vibrations  per 
second,  light  waves  have  to  be  measured  by  the 
five  hundredth  part  of  a  billionth  of  a  second, 
which  is  rather  a  difficult  matter.  Suggestions  for 
colour  harmonies,  however,  have  been  made,  and 
though  they  are  open  to  many  variations  to  suit 
individual  opinion  they  are  fairly  well  recognised. 
They  have  been  divided  into  two  broad  groups  as 
Harmonies  of  Analogy  and  Harmonies  of  Contrast. 
Of  these,  the  first  are  by  far  the  most  simple,  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  arranged  being  that  of 
keeping  to  one  predominant  colour  and  adding 
nothing  but  what  is  closely  akin  to  it.  For 
instance,  a  scheme  introducing  only  blue  and  green, 
either  singly  or  in  varying  shades  or  tints,  would  be 
classed  under  this  heading,  as  would  also  an  arrange- 
ment of  red  and  orange,  or  of  blue  and  purple. 
Combinations  of  red  and  green,  or  green  and  purple, 
come  under  the  head  of  contrasting  harmonies. 
In  a  scheme  of  decoration,  however,  something 
more  than  such  a  simple  combination  is  required, 
and  these  primary  and  secondary  colours  have  to 
be  let  down  by  the  introduction  of  white  and  black, 
as  well  as  by  modifying  them  by  inter-mixture. 

White  light  having  been  split  up  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope  into  six  main  colours — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet — it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  most  complete  colour  scheme 
is  one  which  will  contain  all  of  these  in  some  slight 
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degree,  not  necessarily  pure,  but  in  combination 
with  others.  Thus  a  scheme  of  greens  and  browns 
would  show  a  certain  amount  of  red  in  the  browns  ; 
a  scheme  of  purples  and  yellows  would  combine 
both  red  and  blue  in  the  purple.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  one  colour  should  predominate  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  reposeful  result — two  or  more  colours  in  equal 
quantities  would  appear  in  continual  conflict.  The 
addition  of  a  large  amount  of  white  simplifies  in  a 
great  degree  the  task  of  obtaining  harmony,  and  so 
light  tints  are  generally  easier  to  combine  than  full 
colours.  Very  few  colour  schemes  can  comprise  all 
the  spectral  colours  in  anything  like  appreciable 
quantities.  In  harmonies  of  analogy,  one  or  even 
two  of  the  primary  colours  are  frankly  omitted. 

MINOR  CONSIDERATIONS. — Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  colour  has  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  in  imparting  a  furnished  air  to 
an  otherwise  bare  and  empty  looking  building,  and 
also  that  dark  colours  are  apt  to  make  a  building 
appear  smaller.  Another  optical  effect  which  has 
to  be  considered  is  that  certain  colours  seem  to 
advance  towards  the  eye,  while  others  seem  to 
retire.  The  most  luminous  or  advancing  colour  is  a 
full  pure  orange  yellow  :  following  it,  and  gradually 
retiring,  occur  on  one  side  of  the  colour  circle  reds 
and  purples,  on  the  other  side  yellows  and  greens, 
until  the  most  retiring  and  least  luminous  colours 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  blues.  Consequently, 
when  using  yellow  and  blue  together  (to  take  an 
extreme  case)  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  making 
the  two  appear  as  if  on  the  same  plane.  A  spot 
diaper  in  blue  on  a  yellow  ground  will  look  like  a 
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series  of  holes  or  depressions  in  the  background  if 
both  colours  are  pure  and  bright — a  difficult}' 
which  frequently  occurs  in  heraldic  work.  The 
difficulty  decreases  as  white  is  added  to  the  colours, 
but  where  possible  it  is  always  well  to  use  warm 
colour  on  prominent  features,  and  cold  colours  on 
the  less  prominent.  For  instance,  in  a  timbered 
roof  the  principles  and  rafters  would  receive  the 
warmer  colour,  and  the  roof  boarding  or  plaster 
the  colder  colour. 

Considerable  allowance  has  also  to  be  made 
for  the  effect  which  contrasting  colours  will  have 
upon  each  other  when  placed  side  by  side — when 
yellow  and  green  meet  in  this  way  the  yellow  will 
appear  redder  and  the  green  bluer  than  they  really 
are — when  blue  and  purple  are  brought  together 
the  blue  will  look  greener  and  the  purple  redder. 
Full  colours  will  look  dark  and  heavy  compared 
with  light  colours,  while  the  light  colours  will  be 
apt  to  appear  pale  and  weak.  Quiet,  grey  colours 
contrasted  with  bright  colours  will  look  muddy 
and  dull,  while  the  bright  colours  will  look  gaudy 
and  garish. 

EFFECT  OF  OUTLINES.- -The  effect  of  outlines 
in  ornament  upon  the  colours  they  enclose  also  has 
to  be  studied.  Dark  outlines,  very  little  removed 
from  black,  are  most  frequently  used  and  are  on  the 
whole  most  advantageous.  Their  first  object  is  to 
give  greater  definition  and  firmness  to  the  orna- 
mental forms,  as  well  as  to  add  detail.  They  also 
by  contrast  make  the  colours  appear  lighter  and 
brighter,  but  the  amount  of  colour,  or  of  darkness, 
which  they  themselves  add  has  a  great  effect  in 
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enriching  the  whole.  White,  or  light,  outlines  are 
useful  in  some  cases.  They  have  the  effect  of 
making  individual  colours  appear  deeper,  richer 
and  less  bright,  but  the  amount  of  light  which  they 
add  makes  the  general  effect  considerably  lighter. 
A  gold  outline  is  subject  to  the  remarks  made  else- 
where upon  the  use  of  gold,  appearing  in  some  lights 
as  a  light,  and  in  others  as  a  dark  outline.  All 
outlines,  where  light  or  dark,  have  a  more  or  less 
harmonising  effect  upon  a  combination  of  colours. 
A  heavy,  dark  outline  may  have  the  effect  of  making 
a  scheme  of  ornament  appear  dull  and  heavy, 
which  can  be  counteracted  by  making  the  colours 
strong  enough  to  allow  for  this  reducing  effect. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  colours  are  affected 
to  some  degree  by  being  applied  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of  contrast 
with  surrounding  colours.  It  is  possible  to  employ 
with  advantage  in  small  quantities  colours  which 
would  be  much  too  assertive  if  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  again  two  colours  which  appear  restless  in 
equal  quantities  will  harmonise  much  better  when 
the  surface  area  of  one  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  other. 

SUGGESTED  COMBINATIONS. — The  absence  of 
any  standard  colour  nomenclature  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  give  anything  very  definite  in  the 
way  of  suggestions  for  harmonious  colour  schemes. 
A  way  out  of  this  difficulty  has  been  sought  by 
means  of  selecting  a  number  of  combinations  from 
the  colour  books  of  various  paint  manufacturers. 
Five  colours  have  been  chosen  in  each  case,  suitable 
for  dado,  ornament  on  dado,  filling,  frieze,  and 
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ornament  on  frieze.  This  arrangement  has  been 
chosen,  not  as  being  the  only  or  the  best  one,  but 
simply  to  give  some  basis  for  arrangement,  and  must 
be  modified  to  suit  particular  circumstances. 
Where  no  frieze  is  required  the  colour  indicated  for 
it  might  be  used  on  the  roof,  and  so  on.  The 
numbers  given  are  those  of  the  actual  samples  in 
the  manufacturers'  books.  In  some  cases  these 
have  names  attached,  but  not  in  all.  So  wide  is 
the  difference  between  the  colours  described  by 
the  same  name  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
drop  the  names  altogether  and  stick  to  the  numbers. 
Tn  adopting  any  of  these  combinations  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  colours  of  seating, 
wooden  roofs,  unpainted  stone-work,  floor?,  etc. 

COLOURED     PLATES. 

PLATE  I. 

This  plate  gives  a  suggestion  for  treatment  in 
analagous  colours  of  the  walls  of  a  small  church  or 
chapel.  The  colours  which  are  represented  in  it 
are  stock  colours  of  Hall's  Sanitary  Washable  Dis- 
temper, the  dado  being  No.  67,  border  and  skirting, 
frieze  and  corbel  band,  No.  38,  Filling,  n.  The 
yellow  above  and  below  the  frieze  is  13,  the  cream 
colour  around  the  windows,  55,  and  the  brown  used 
for  the  ornament  is  68. 

PLATE  II. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Percy  Lancaster,  shows,  a 
clever  scheme  of  colour  which  the  three-colour 
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process  scarcely  does  justice  to.  The  suggestion  of 
the  figure  subject  above  the  chancel  arch,  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  placing  of  the  symbolic  devices  in  the 
spandrils  of  the  nave  arcade  is  also  useful,  while  the 
frieze  band  just  below  the  clear-story  windows  has 
a  very  good  effect.  The  fact  that  much  of  the 
detail  appears  to  be  too  large  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  original  drawing  is  a  small  one. 

PLATE  III. 

Shows  a  design  for  decoration  in  Duresco 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Neale,  of  Manchester.  There 
are  valuable  suggestions  here  in  the  colour 
scheme,  and  in  the  use  of  lettering  and  symbols. 
The  building  is  of  the  Decorated  Period,  and  the 
designer  has  introduced  a  style  of  ornament  which 
without  being  in  any  way  extreme  is  sufficiently 
in  keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  ornament  is 
well  placed  and  well  balanced,  the  slightly  staring 
effect  of  the  medallions  in  the  chancel  being  appar- 
ently due  rather  to  reproduction  than  to  the 
original  design. 

PLATE  IV. 

An  excellent  use  of  symbolic  designs  represent- 
ing the  six  days  of  Creation  is  illustrated  in 
Plate  IV.,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  part  of  the 
decoration  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Great  Sankey, 
Warrington,  executed  in  Orr's  "  Zingessol."  The 
subject  is  a  rather  difficult  one  to  treat,  but  has 
been  very  successfully  managed  in  this  case.  In 
the  centre,  under  the  Tree  of  Life,  appear  the 
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archangels,  Michael  and  Gabriel  :  on  either  side, 
supported  by  lesser  angels  are  medallions,  each 
containing  a  clever  symbolic  representation  of  one 
of  the  days  of  Creation.  This  arrangement  is 
supported  on  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
church  by  a  frieze  of  white  lilies  alternated  with 
roses,  on  a  golden  cream  ground. 

PLATE  V. 

Shows  part  of  a  small  church  decorated  with 
Alabastine.  The  simple  colour  scheme  is  not  due  to 
any  limitation  on  the  part  of  the  material,  but  has 
been  purposely  arranged  to  produce  a  very  quiet, 
restful  effect  in  which  it  is  unquestionably  successful. 
The  plate  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of 
general  reticence.  The  important  note  in  the  scheme 
of  decoration  here  is  the  stained  glass,  which  gains 
greatly  in  effect  by  its  forcible  contrast  \uth  the 
very  simple  surroundings.  The  roof  timbers  are 
inclined  to  look  heavy,  but  that  is  a  fault  which 
probably  would  not  be  apparent  in  the  actual 
building.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  reproduction  of 
this  scheme  the  colours  may  be  given  :  the  ceiling 
field  of  panels  is  Alabastine  No.  28,  styles  26  ;  the 
upper  walls  are  finished  in  tint  No.  20  and  white 
mixed ;  the  lower  walls  No.  20.  The  stencilled 
ornament  is  done  in  tint  No.  31. 
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TABLE   OF   SUGGESTED   COLOUR   SCHEMES 

NOTE. — The  following  suggestions  arc  for  general  schemes  of 
colour,  the  numbers  quoted  being  those  of  the  different  manufacturers. 
Headers  will  find  it  useful  to  obtain  the  colour  books  of  the  different 
materials  named. 


Berget's  Fan  Colour 
Book. 


Dado. 

Orna- 
ment       Filling.      Frieze. 

Orna- 
ment. 

36     .. 

53     .. 

83     .. 

85 

..     81 

39     .. 

91     .. 

41     .. 

40 

..   116 

42     .. 

50     .. 

79     .. 

43 

..     81 

.     53     .. 

113     .. 

67     .. 

72 

..     81 

Pinchin,    Johnston's 
Minerva  Paints. 


39B  ..  46 
57A  ..  38c 
35  46 


5n  ..  3lD  ..  35B 
34o  . .  15c  . .  39s 
34D  ..  47o  .,  15 


Mander's    "  Olsina  " 


56  .. 

65  .. 

27  .. 

2 

..  51 

GO  .. 

56  .. 

35  .. 

59 

..  52 

51  .. 

65  .. 

27  .. 

53 

..  66 

48  .. 

£6  .. 

22  .. 

2 

..  65 

Duresco. 


74  .. 

Ill  .. 

54  .. 

65  .. 

81 

112  .. 

74  .. 

103  .. 

61  .. 

50 

71  .. 

59  .. 

106  .. 

95  .. 

69 

79  .. 

106  .. 

108  .. 

66  .. 

82 

Paints. 


253 


Wilkinson,  Heywood  and      17 


Clark's  N.P.  Water       •{ 


130 


(  199 


235 
172 
142 
238 


170 
167 

246 
222 


144 
171 
165 
231 


139 
169 
245 
241 


Carson's  Muraline. 


80  .. 

83  .. 

68  .. 

61 

..  81 

73  .. 

70  .. 

79  .. 

62 

..  77 

89  .. 

79  .. 

66  .. 

63 

..  76 

91  .. 

88  .. 

63  .. 

67 

..  79 
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Vernolene, 


Zingessol 


Petrox. 


Mayresco 


Decorine. 


Petresco. 


Hall's  Distemper. 


106  . 

.  113  .. 

104  .. 

114 

.  .  61 

24  , 

56  .. 

70A  .. 

15 

..  52 

49o  . 

.  .  106 

72  .. 

104 

..  118 

18 

..  122  .. 

107  .. 

70A 

..  113 

36 

27  .. 

35  .. 

31 

..  32 

32 

.  .   34  .. 

5  .. 

12 

..  31 

27 

28  .. 

29  .. 

5 

..  33 

29 

..   27  ... 

30  .. 

33 

..  31 

33 

.  .   63  .. 

25  .. 

47 

..  31 

01 

.  .   33  .. 

22  .. 

14 

..  25 

63 

.  .   25  .. 

62  .. 

22 

..  65 

32 

.  .   33  .. 

24  .. 

14 

..  22 

19A 

..   56  . 

17A  .. 

1 

..  11 

62 

..   71  .- 

16  .. 

11 

..  62 

10A 

19A  .. 

1  .. 

6 

..  43 

.  69 

..   62  .. 

43  .. 

45 

..  11 

'  49 

.  .   46  .. 

39  .. 

40 

..  50 

35 

.  .   47  .. 

10  .. 

5 

..  47 

*6 

.  .   26  .. 

17  .. 

45 

..  37 

[  31 

.  .   35  .. 

8  .. 

22 

..  39 

/  C6 

41  .. 

58  .. 

60 

.   61 

47 

..49  .. 

41  .. 

54 

..  52 

59 

.  .   52  .. 

55  .. 

54 

..  56 

1  40 

49  .. 

36  .. 

51 

..  39 

/  67 

.  .   68  .. 

30  .. 

26 

..  27 

71 

.  .   27  .. 

72  .. 

30 

..  44 

1  22 

..   44  .. 

39  .. 

55 

..   9 

I  38 

.  .   22  .. 

26  .. 

39 

..  73 
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SUGGESTIONS     FOR    COLOUR    TREATMENT     OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PLATE        IV.— Ground  :  Full  buff. 

Vertical  lines :  Light  Indian  red. 
Black  parts  :  Vandyke  brown. 
,,  V. — Top.— Ground:  Very  pale  bronze  green. 

Lines  and  blocks  :  Peacock  blue. 

Dragons  :  Venetian  red. 
Middle. — Ground :  Terra  cotta. 

Veitical  lines  :  Light  Indian  red. 

Horizontal  lines  :  Purple  brown. 

Black  :  Brunswick  green. 
Bottom.— Ground  :  Sea  green. 

Cresting :    Grass     green    outlined    with 
Vandyke  brown. 

Lines :  Venetian  red. 
Zigzag :  Vandyke  Brown. 
VI.— No.  1.— Ground:  Deep  buff. 

Ornament :  Indian  red  and  olive  green. 
No.  2. — Ground  :  Pompeian  red. 

Ornament :  Purplish  blue  and  old  gold. 

No.  3. — Ornament    in   pale  green,  background  and 
outlines,  peacock  blue. 

()          VII. — Ground :  Pompeian  red. 

Scale  outline :  Purplish  blue. 

Counterchange :  Old  gold. 
,,         VIII.— Ground :  Golden  brown. 

Diagonal  lines :  Blue  green. 

Pattern:  Autumn  green. 
„  IX.— Ground:  Sage  green. 

Lines  :  Vandyke  brown. 

Border :  Hose,  Venetian  red  ;  Leaves,  olive  green. 

Dado  pattern  :  Golden  brown. 
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PLATE        X. — Diaper  in  dark  terra  cotta  on  light  ditto. 

Cresting  in  autumn  green  on  buff  ground. 
„  XI.— No.  1.— Ground:  Eau-de-nil. 

Vertical  lines :  Sea  green. 
Horizontal  do. :  Grass  green. 
Black  parts :  Venetian  red. 
No.  2. — Turquoise  blue  on  cream. 
No.  3.— Ground :  Pale  terra  cotta. 

Flowers :     Venetian    red,    golden     yellow 

centres. 

Leaves    and    battlemented     upper     part 
Russet  brown  or  peacock  blue. 

„          XII.— No.  1. — Terra  cotta  on  buff. 

No.  2. — Brunswick  green  on  Eau-de-nil. 
No.  3.— Peacock  blue  on  golden  brown. 
,,        XIII. — No.  1.— Ground:  Pale  olive  green. 
Foliage :  Full  do.    do. 
Flowers:  Venetian  red. 
No.  2.— Terra  cotta  on  pale  buff. 
„         XIV.— No.  1. — Ground :  Bath  stone. 

Foliage :  Pale  russet  green. 
Flowers:  Golden  brown. 
No.  2. — Ground:  Medium  salmcn. 
Black:  Full  do. 

Vertical  lines :  Pale  peacock  blue. 
,,          XVI. — Filling  :  Pale  olive  green. 
Diaper :  Deep    do.     do. 
Frieze  ground :  Pale  buff. 
Lines :  Venetian  red. 
Frieze  pattern  :  Terra  cotta. 

Battlements  :  Pale  terra  cotta  on  pale  olive  green. 
„      XVIII.— No.  1.— Terra  cotta  on  buff. 

No.  2. — Ground:  Pale  sage  green. 

Leaves  and  stems  :  Olive  green. 
Grapes :  Purple. 

,,  XX. — Pale  terra  cotta  on  buff. 

Turquoise  blue  on  cream. 
Grey  blue  on  bath  stone. 
Olive  green  on  pale  sage. 
Purplish  blue  on  pale  terra  colta. 
Quiet  purple  on  grey  blue. 
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PLATE    XXI.— Ground  :  Pale  buff. 

Vertical  lines :  Light  chocolate. 
Horizontal  do. :  Olive  green. 
Black :  Venetian  red. 
XXII.— Similar  to  XX. 

,,  XXVII.  to  XXX.— Generally  the  ground  colour  should  be 
light,  with  ornament  in  darker  shades.  Cream, 
pale  buff,  eau-de-nil,  pale  turquoise,  lilac,  pale  rose, 
etc.,  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  ground  colours. 
Use  quiet  shades  for  the  bulk  of  the  ornament, 
with  a  small  amount  of  bright  colour  here  and 
there.  In  a  ground  of  lilac,  electric  blue  ornament 
might  be  picked  out  with  old  gold.  Gold  may  be 
used  along  with  the  colour,  on  the  labels  and 
crowns,  and  more  sparingly  elsewhere. 

,,       XL VI. — Golden  brown  on  buff. 

,,    XL VII. — Olive  green  on  sage  green. 

,,  XLVIII. — Maroon  on  pale  terra  cotta. 

,,  XLIX. — No.  1. — Golden  brown  on  old  gold. 
No.  2. — Venetian  red  on  terra  cotta. 
No.  3. — Peacock  blue  on  turquoise. 
No.  4. — Eusset  green  on  buff. 

,,  L. — No.  1. — Slatey  blue  on  salmon. 

No.  2  — Quiet  purple  on  pale  tawny  yellow. 
No.  3. — Russet  brown  on  pale  olive  green. 
No.  4. — Myrtle  green  on  bluish  grey. 
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PLATE  XLVIII. 
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PLATE  XLIX. 
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CHAPTER     XIII. 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  WORK,  ETC. 

SCAFFOLDING. — As  is  the  case  with  all  work 
with  which  the  decorator  and  painter  has  to  deal, 
the  management  of  a  job  of  re-decorating  a  church 
will  largely  determine  the  profit  that  is  to  be  made. 
The  exact  mode  of  procedure  will  obviously  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  church  and  its  particular  con- 
struction. In  a  small  chapel  or  temporary  iron 
church  there  will  be,  as  a  rule,  no  features  different 
from  an  ordinary  dwelling-room,  but  in  the  larger 
size  structures  the  question  of  scaffolding  becomes 
an  important  item.  There  are  three  modern  appli- 
ances which  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in 
decorating  high  structures,  such  as  the  interior  of 
big  churches,  which  should  receive  consideration, 
and  the  decorator  need  not  be  called  upon  to  pur- 
chase these,  as  they  can  in  most  towns  be  hired  for 
a  moderate  fee.  The  first  is  the  hanging  scaffold  or 
cradle, which  consists  of  a  "boat"  or  oblong  platform 
with  enclosed  sides,  carried  by  encircling  iron  bands 
supported  in  turn  on  pulleys.  Where  there  is  a 
lot  of  stencilling  to  be  done  on  a  side  wall,  it  may 
pay  to  run  a  steel  rope  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building  and  to  have  one  of  these  hanging  scaffolds 
supported  thereon,  from  whence  it  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  or  moved  from  side  to  side  as  may  be 
required  while  the  work  proceeds. 
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For  ordinary  work,  the  extension  ladder  in  its 
various  torms  is  a  very  decided  advantage,  and  will 
quickly  repay  the  original  outlay.  Such  a  ladder 
may  be  raised  by  means  of  ropes  to  a  considerable 
height  by  one  man  in  almost  a  few  seconds,  thus 
saving  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  third,  and  in  some  respects  most  important 
appliance,  particularly  when  one  has  to  deal  with 
the  ceiling  or  underpart  of  the  roof  of  a  church,  is  a 
platform  scaffolding  such  as  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  repair  of  overhead  electric  wires  on  the 
tramways.  This  consists  of  a  fairly  large  platform 
forming  a  support  for  a  series  of  square  scaffoldings, 
which  fit  into  one  another  telescopic  fashion,  and 
may  be  extended  to  nearly  any  height  required  by 
means  of  a  windlass.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
its  use  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  seats  or 
pews,  which  cannot  be  moved,  and  in  that  case  a 
structure  must  be  built  up  or  other  means  adopted 
for  reaching  the  roof,  and  this  may  form  an  important 
item  of  expense  to  be  allowed  for.  One  very  success- 
ful contractor  for  painters'  work,  known  to  the 
writer,  employs  men  who  have  mostly  been  sailors, 
and  are  accustomed,  therefore,  to  working  at  con- 
siderable height  from  the  ground.  Ropes  are  thrown 
over  .suitable  projections,  and  the  men  are  then  raised 
to  the  required  height,  each  sitting  on  a  painters' 
chair,  which  consists  only  of  a  piece  of  wood  forming 
a  seat  which  is  supported  by  a  rope  on  each  side. 
A  man  is  required  below  to  raise  or  lower  the  man 
above  as  required. 

DISTEMPER. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
most  suitable  material  for  finishing  a  church  is  dis- 
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temper,  either  plain,  mixed  by  the  painter,  or  one 
of  the  many  washable  distempers  or  water  paints 
now  on  the  market.  Occasionally,  oil  paint  is  pre- 
ferred as  being  of  more  permanent  character,  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case  because  of  the  increased  cost. 
Distemper  effects  are  soft  and  the  distemper  colours 
are  so  very  brilliant,  and  include  so  many  beautiful 
hues  that  pretty  well  any  effect  required  may  be 
obtained  by  using  them.  The  non-poisonous  dis- 
temper colours  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson, 
Heywood  and  Clark,  may  be  highly  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  high  class  church  decoration,  as 
they  include  so  many  beautiful  colours,  such  as  rich 
purples,  reds,  blues,  greens,  and  yellows,  that  le.nd 
themselves  very  readily  to  the  production  of  either 
the  simplest  effects  or  carrying  out  the  most  elaborate 
schemes. 

The  subject  of  colour  has  already  been  fully 
dealt  with  in  these  pages,  but  we  may  reiterate  the 
opinion  already  expressed  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  decoration  of  a  church  which  demands  either 
an  insipid  treatment  or  a  severe  simplicity.  A 
sacred  structure  should  be  finished  in  as  "  comfort- 
able "  a  way  as  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  give  it  the  lavish  finish  of  a  theatre  or  place 
of  public  entertainment,  but  warm  colours,  if  judici- 
ously used,  with  a  light  roof  or  ceiling  to  reflect  the 
light,  will  produce  an  effect  which  will  make  the 
church  a  restful  place  to  sit  in.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  as  a  rule  a  church  or  chapel  is  a  large 
structure  in  which  there  is  but  little  furniture,  and 
hence  a  scheme  of  decoration  which  would  be  wholly 
out  of  place  where  there  was  plenty  of  furniture  or 
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pictures,  might  be  appropriately  carried  out  in  such 
a  building. 

WASHABLE  DISTEMPERS. — Decorators  will  be 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  materials  of 
this  class  on  the  market,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lay  reader,  we  may  add  a  few  remarks  concerning 
them.  A  washable  distemper  or  "  water  paint,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  consists  essentially  of  a  pig- 
ment, such  as  whiting,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  or 
zinc  white,  to  which  has  been  added  a  colouring 
matter  and  a  binding  material  or  adhesive  substance 
which  binds  the  particles  of  the  pigment  or  colour 
together,  and  renders  it  washable.  Ordinary  dis- 
temper, it  will  be  observed,  is  something  of  the  same 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  whiting  mixed 
with  colour  and  size,  or  its  equivalent.  The  binding 
material  in  some  of  the  washable  water  paints  is 
casein — the  solid  part  of  milk — which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  not  liable  to  decay  as  size  is.  All  of 
the  many  washable  distempers  may  be  divided 
approximately  into  three  heads  :  First,  a  paste  to 
which  is  added  a  special  liquid  usually  known  as 
petrifying  liquid.  The  well  known  paint,  "  Dures- 
co,"  which  has  been  on  the  market  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  an  example  of  this  type,  and 
is  very  largely  and  successfully  used  in  church 
decoration,  beautiful  flat  effects  being  obtained  by 
the  use  of  its  many  colours.  The  second  class  is 
supplied  in  paste  form  and  requires  but  the  addition 
of  water  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  Hall'£  Sanitary  Dis- 
temper is  an  example.  This  also  is  largely  employed, 
is  sanitary,  very  satisfactory  in  use,  and  compara- 
tively cheap.  The  amateur  may  be  warned  that  in. 
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using  these  and  other  similar  water  paints,  he  must 
take  care  to  use  a  brush  which  is  somewhat  open, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  bristles  are  not  very 
close  together,  and  must  also  take  the  precaution  of 
thoroughly  washing  out  the  brushes  after  use.  If 
the  paint  is  left  in  the  brushes  and  allowed  to 
harden,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  clean  them  after- 
wards. 

The  third  class  is  supplied  in  a  powdered  form 
and  requires  the  addition  of  water  only  to  fit  it  for 
use.  Carson's  "  Muraline "  and  Wilkinson,  Hey- 
wood  and  Clark's  "  Phasantite  "  are  examples  of 
this  class.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  hot  water  is 
used,  and  a  very  durable  paint  is  the  result.  It  is 
very  important  to  observe  that  the  directions  which 
will  be  found  on  the  packages  of  all  water  paints  or 
washable  distempers  should  be  very  carefully 
followed.  The  directions  are  usually  of  a  simple 
character  which  have  been  very  carefully  studied  by 
the  manufacturers.  For  instance,  in  "  Duresco," 
no  water  must  be  added  at  all,  but  only  the  petri- 
fying liquid.  In  some  of  the  powdered  distempers, 
the  water  should  be  added  in  a  small  quantity  first, 
and  then  left  for  several  hours,  so  that  the  powder 
has  an  opportunity  of  absorbing  it,  so  to  speak. 
In  every  case,  it  is  necessary  to  beat  it  well  up  and 
make  the  mixture  absolutely  free  from  lumps.  A 
large  number  of  different  colours  are  now  made  in 
these  materials,  varying  from  white  to  black,  and 
from  delicate  creams  and  greens  to  rich  reds,  blues, 
browns  and  yellows.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the 
colours  may  be  intermixed  to  produce  any  further 
shade,  but  as  the  manufacturers  supply  colour  cards 
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or  samples  of  all  the  colours  in  which  their  various 
materials  are  manufactured,  it  is  better,  if  possible, 
to  buy  the  exact  colour  required  than  to  take  time 
and  trouble  in  mixing  several  paints. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  material 
known  as  "  Alabastine,"  which  stands  by  itself,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  supplied  only  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  primary  colours,  namely,  red,  blue  and 
yellow.  Those  with  the  addition  of  white  give  a 
considerable  variety  of  different  hues,  and  the 
makers,  the  Alabastine  Co.,  British,  Ltd.,  Church 
Street,  South  Lambeth,  issue  a  book  of  colours  in 
which  they  give  the  exact  proportions  to  produce 
any  of  the  tints  therein  shown.  Even  an  amateur 
may,  therefore,  produce  his  own  colours  by  following 
the  directions  and  measuring  the  quantity  of  the 
different  materials  by  means  of  a  suitable  utensil, 
being  quite  sure  the  result  will  be  exactly  as  shown 
in  the  book  referred  to.  "  Alabastine  "  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  very  convenient,  and  is  largely 
employed  for  church  decoration. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

READY  MADE  STENCILS. — The  task  of  pro- 
viding suitable  designs  lor  the  decoration  of  churches 
has  been  simplified  to  some  extent  by  the  enter- 
prise of  Messrs.  Sissons  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hull, 
who  have  prepared  a  number  of  stencils  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  illustrations  of  which  are  given  on 
plates  LV.,  LVL,  and  LVII.,  and  on  pages 
167,  169,  and  170.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
designs  are  of  a.  general  Gothic  character,  with 
sufficient  distinction  of  style  to  render  them  adapt- 
able to  buildings  of  various  periods.  Cut  stencils 
for  any  of  these  designs  are  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Sissons  at  very  moderate  prices,  and  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  use  with  their  Sanitary  Wash- 
able Distemper.  They  also  issue  a  pamphlet  in 
which  useful  practical  suggestions  are  given  for  the 
combination  of  the  various  designs,  as  well  as 
suggestions  for  harmonious  combinations  of  colours 
in  which  they  may  be  executed.  From  this  pam- 
phlet may  be  quoted  the  following  suggestions  for 
colour  treatment  of  the  emblems  illustrated  on 
plate  — . 

"  Emblem  No.  5  would  look  well  in  tint 
No.  6  or  37  on  a  background  of  20  or  73,  the  nimbus 
being  picked  in  with  No.  23  and  the  cross  upon  it 
with  No.  65. 

"  Emblem  No.  6.  The  lamb  in  tint  No.  2  on  a 
background  of  No.  22  or  38,  the  banner  in  No.  6 
with  the  cross  upon  it  in  63. 
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"  Emblems  Nos.  3  and  4  may  be  varied  in  colour 
to  suit  any  particular  scheme  they  happen  to  be 
used  with. 

"  Emblem  No.  2  would  look  well  in  tint  No.  23 
upon  65  or  73. 

"  Emblem  No.  i  on  a  background  of  73,  the 
crown  of  thorns  in  21  or  38,  and  the  monogram  in 
13  or  32." 

Selections  from  their  suggestions  for  colour 
schemes  are  given  on  page  151. 
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MATSINE. 

The  inset  included  in  this  book  of  "  Matsine  " 
illustrates  very  well  indeed  the  effects  which  may 
be  produced  by  using  this  specialty,  which  is 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mander  Brothers,  Wolver- 
hampton.  It  is  eminently  suitable  for  finishing  the 
interior  of  churches,  and  is  both  cheap  and  effective. 
On  the  left  hand  of  each  sample  will  be  found  the 
ground  colour,  which  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 
and  upon  this  when  dry  is  painted  "  Matsine  of  a 
hue  depending  upon  the  effect  that  is  to  be  produced ; 
while  wet,  the  work  is  then  gone  over  with  a 
brush  producing  the  appearance  of  light  oak,  Spanish 
mahogany,  or  other  effect  as  shown  in  the  plate,  with 
very  little  trouble.  "  Matsine  "  is  made  in  thirteen 
different  colours,  and,  by  varying  the  ground, 
literally  hundreds  of  different  effects  may  be 
produced. 
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GOODLASS'    HARD    DRYING 
CHURCH    OAK    VARNISH. 

Warranted  to  dry  thoroughly  hard,  free  from  tackiness, 
with  brilliant  and  lasting  lustre. 

"SWANSDOWN"    ENAMEL. 

Made  in  Pure  White  ;  also  in  Ivory  and  Cream.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  Enamel  ever  introduced ;  is  slow  setting,  flows 
freely,  and  is  invaluable  for  highest  class  work. 

GOODLASS'    FAST    RED. 

Finely  ground  in  Oil,  Turps,  or  Ready  Bound.  More 
durable  than  Pure  Vermilion,  at  less  than  half  the  cost. 

GOODLASS'  PRIVET  GREEN. 

Finely  ground  in  Oil.  Made  in  three  beautiful  shades ; 
introduced  to  supply  a  long  felt  want  for  a  permanent 

green  ;  it  possesses  better  body,  and  the  colour  is  superior  to 
any  Brunswick  Green. 


Write  for-  Samples  and  Particulars  to 

GOODLASS,  WALL  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Colour  and  Varnish  Manufacturers, 

— LIVERPOOL. 
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THE    WASHABLE 
DISTEMPER 

Introduced  by  me  over  30  years  ago  has 
still  some  vogue  in  the  treatment  of  walls, 
but  much  has  since  been  done  in  correcting 
errors  and  remedying  defects,  and 

"ZINGESSOL" 


may  be  considered  as  the  last  word  on  the 
proper  and  effective  treatment  of  interior  or 
exterior  walls  by  an  antiseptic  and  decora- 
tive water  paint. 


A    descriptive    book,    colour    patterns,    and    all 

particulars  will  be  promptly  sent  to  all  interested 

on  application  to 

JOHN   B.   ORR, 

WIDNES,     LANCASHIRE. 

OR    HIS    AGENTS    IN    THE    VARIOUS    CENTRES. 
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Competitive     Coloured 
Drawings      **     ^      ** 


Showing  proposed  decoration  made  for 
c$>  —  MASTER  PAINTERS  - 

when   tendering  for     Church  work. 

Drawings  can  be  made  from  photos  (preferred)  or 
from  your  own  rough  sketches. 


Specifications  and  Coloured  Drawings 

made  for  the  Clergy,  Trustees  of 

Chapels,  etc.,  for  the  local  painters 
to  tender  to.       jt       jt       ^t       jt 

Ensuring  good  'Artistic  work  without  the  expense 
of  costly  City  firms. 

ERNEST     NEALE, 

I37a,    London    Road, 
103*-  MANCHESTER. 


and  pccorative          Specialist  ir\  Ecclesiastical 
Artist  to  the  £rade.  Decoration. 

CONSULTING     DECORATOR,     Etc. 
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SAMUEL    WILLS    &  Co., 

BRISTOL  and  LONDON. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Class  Varnishes,  Enamels, 
Colours,  and  Varnish  Stains.  & 


Specialities  :— 

"Albion"  White  Japan,  for  lustrous  white  work.     Specially 

adapted  for  Church  Heating  Apparatus. 
Extra  Hard  Church  Varnishes,  for  seats,  etc. 
"  Petrox  "  Washable  Water   Paint,  for  flat  decoration. 


Specimen  Card  showing  effect  of  "  Albion " 
White  Japan,  and  Booklet,  "  Suggestions  to 
Decorators"  free  on  application.  ^  J*  & 


THE  VERNOLENE  CO.,  LTD., 

HULL, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  VERNOLENE, 

THE    ONLY     "  GUARANTEED"     WATER    PAINT. 

Seventeen  years  in  use,  and  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to  be  the  most  reliable  material  on 

the  market. 

Also   GRINDERS    AND    SOLE    AGENTS  of 

MEJER'S     HYGIENIC     PLOMBINE     PAINTS, 

The  only  successful  rival  of  Lead  Paints. 

Manufactured  in  Pure  White  and  twelve  Standard  Colours,  the  intermixing  of  which 
produces  any  desired  shade  of  greater  purity  of  Colour  than  similar  shades  of  iead  paints. 

The  Plombine  Paints  are  perfectly  hygienic,  containing  neither  lead  nor  Itad  salts  in 
any  of  the  colours,  are  non-poisonous,  tree  Horn  the  injurious  smell  of  lead  paints,  unaffected 
by  foul  gases  and  permanent  in  all  colours,  they  resist  the  action  of  sea  air  perfectly,  and 
both  for  inside  and  outside  work  are  at  least  equal  in  durability  to  lead  paints, 

The  body  is  superior  to  Gen  white  lead  ;  in  the  working  consistency  sent  out  by  us  one 
coat  will  cover  equal  to  two  of  Gen  l«ad  ;  the  addition  of  J  Ib.  of  turps  to  the  i  gall,  tin  will 
give  a  satisfactory  "  flat,"  and  if  i  Ib.  of  our  special  Enamel  Varnish  be  added  to  a  7  Ib.  tin 
of  Plombine  Paint,  an  enamel  finish  will  be  obtained. 

A  unique  advantage  of  Plombine  Paints  is  that  they  are  neither  marked  nor  washed  off 
by  rain  while  wet. 

Sold  in  i  gall,  and  }  gall,  tins,  ready  for  use. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  application  to  Architects  or  Decorators  only. 
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DURESCO 


The  FIRST  in  the  Field.  Toe  FOREMOST  ever  since. 


THE  SILICATE  PAINT  O>. 

Made  and  sold  a  Water  Paint   in    18*75. 

Years'  Experience  has  stamped 

DURESCO 

as  being  the  premier  Water  Paint. 


Sole  Manufacturers — 


THE  SIUGATE  PfilJlT  CO., 

J.  B.    ORR  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CHARLT0H,    LONDON,    S.E, 
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PRACTICAL    BOOKS    for 

Painters,  Decorators,  Designers,  etc. 

Petzendorfer's    Letter    Book. 

Price  23/-  carriage  paid. 

This  superb  work  consists  of  no  less  than  141  plates,  printed  on  pages 
measuring  13J  ins.  X  9J  ins.,  and  comprises  several  hundred  different 
styles  of  alphabets  and  letters.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  and  most  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  and  a  Sign  Painter  or  Designer 
will  find  it  invaluable  in  suggesting  new  ideas. 

The   Painters'   Pocket   Book. 

By  PETER  MATTHEWS.     Price  3/-  net,  post  free. 

It  consists  of  156  pages,  strongly  bound  and  includes  Painters' 
Prices  ;  complete  list  of  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Painters'  Work,  including 
Plain  Painting,  Paper  Hanging,  Distempering,  Gilding,  Graining,  Sign 
Writing,  etc.  ,  etc.  Many  useful  Tables  ;  Complete  Rules  for  Painters' 
Measurements  ;  400  different  Colour  Mixtures  ;  Defects  in  Painting  and 
How  to  Remedy  them  ;  How  to  Set  out  Work  ;  Concise  Dictionary  of 
Terms,  etc.,  etc. 

Practical  Arts  of  Graining  and  Marbling. 

By  JAMES  PETRIE.  Issued  in  14  parts.  Price  3/6  each  part. 
Parts  1  to  8  now  ready.  Each  part  consists  of  handsome  coloured  plates, 
measuring  17J  ins.  x  11J  ins.,  showing  the  work  in  its  various  stages. 
Sample  plate,  7d. 

Popular  Handbook  of  House  Painting. 

By  HERBERT  ARNOLD.      Price  I/-. 

Contains  13  chapters,  giving  the  Process  of  Painting  in  great  detail, 
including  the  underlying  principles. 

Paint  and   Colour  Mixing. 

By  A.  S.  JENNINGS.      Price  5/4  post  free. 

Practical  Handbook  for  Painters  and  all  who  have  to  mix  colours  ; 
containing  500  different  colour  mixtures. 

Lee's  Priceless  Recipes. 

Price  2/6  post  free. 

A  valuable  collection  of  some  3000  tried  formula  and  simple  methods 
for  Painters,  Paper  Hangers,  Wood  Workers,  Renovators,  etc. 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  on  application. 


THE  TRADE  PAPERS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

365.  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers.  Hieh  Holborn.  London.  W.O. 
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An  actual  occurrence  at  a  recent  Exhibition  in  Glasgow,  when  a  fair  visitor 
used  one  of  Mander  Brothers'  Varnished  Panels  as  a  mirror. 


MANDER   BROTHERS, 

Makers    of    Varnishes,    Fine    Colours    and    Enamels, 
WOI  VFPHAMPTON. 
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DEYDO 

COLD    WATER    PAINT 


all  forms  of  Church  Decoration  DEYDO 
is   unequalled.     It  is  Sanitary,  Washable, 
weatherproof  and  fire  resisting. 

Economical  in  use !  7  Ibs,  t,  e. ,  I  gallon, 
will  cover  about  500  ft.  super  on  a  hard  smooth 
surface. 

DEYDO  forms  an  ideal  covering  for 
walls,  pillars,  etc.,  producing  artistic  flat  tints 
as  delightful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  they 
are  durable. 

Write  for  Shade  Card,  and  all  par- 
ticulars to 

PINCHIN,  JOHNSON  &  Co., 

LIMITED, 

MINERVA  HOUSE, 

BEVIS    MARKS, 

LONDON,    E.G. 
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Specialities  for  Church  Decoration 

MADE    BY 

FARQUHAR   &   GILL. 


PATINOL.— Registered. 

A  perfect  Enamel  Paint,  in  pure  white  and  all  Colours. 
Durability  guaranteed  both  on  interior  and  exterior  surfaces, 
possessing  the  following  qualities: — 

Moderate  Cost. 

Easy  Manipulation. 

Great  Opacity. 

Purity  of  Colour. 

Fine  and  Durable  Lustre. 

Hardness  to  the  Touch. 

Perfect  Elasticity  under  varying  tempera- 
ture, and  therefore  not  liable  to  crack. 

BONACCORD     C.W.P.— Registered. 

A  perfect  Water  Paint  in  paste  form,  for  decorating  walls 
and  ceilings,  having  the  greatest  possible  power  to  cover  up 
sub-adjacent  surfaces ;  becoming  insoluble  in  water  within 
five  days  after  application,  and  sufficiently  so  within  twenty- 
four  hours  to  permit  of  a  second  coat  being  applied  without 
working  up  the  first.  In  many  artistic  shades,  all  of  which 
are  fast  to  light  and  the  lime  in  plaster  walls  It  is  a  useful 
Undercoating  Paint  for  work  to  be  finished  with  PATINOL. 

PYROL.— Patented,   Registered. 


A  perfect  Material  for  removing  old  Paint  or  Varnish. 
Softens  old  coatings  in  15  to  30  minutes.  It  cannot  injure 
or  discolour  the  grain  of  woodwork,  or  produce  subsequent 
bad  effects,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only  possible  material  which 
can  satisfactorily  remove  old  Varnish  from  surfaces  which 
have  to  be  re-varnished. 

North  of  Scotland  Colour  Works, 

ABERDEEN. 

ESTABLISHED    1818. 
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Sanitary  Wall  finish. 


A  Dry  Powder  in  White 
and  Tints,  which  mixes 
for  use  with  Cold  Water. 


Hundreds  of  Dealers  have  listed  Calcimo  as  one  of  the 
articles  which  bring  the  surest  profit  with  the  least  trouble.  We 
guarantee  quality,  supply  you  with  advertising,  and  treat  you 
with  the  fullest  consideration. 


THE    MURALO    COMPANY, 

Main  Works,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Messrs.    HENRY     BROOKS     &     CO., 

70,  Bishopsgate   Within,  London,  Eng., 

Representatives  for  the  Colonies. 
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irst  Class   Materials  for   the 


Construction  of  Walls,   Ceilings  and  c%pofs. 

Asbestos   Slabs. 

Up  to  8  ft.  x  4  ft.,  Fire  and  Water  Proof. 

Compoboard. 

Up  to  18  ft.  x  4  ft.,  for  Interior  Work  only. 

Veneered   Panels. 

In  Oak,  Walnut,  etc.,  for  High  Class  Panelling. 


For  Samples  and  Prices  apply— 

MACHIN    &    KOENIG,  Wood  Dept, 

18,   Roscoe  Street,   LONDON,  E.G. 


ARTHUR   LOUIS    DUTHIE, 

Decorative  artist, 
Designer  to  tbe 


50,  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE, 
ROUNDHAY,  LEEDS. 
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ichcl  IS  USEO 

BY    ALL 


a  n  i  t  ar  y  Progressive 

Decorators 
and  Painters. 


ize  Glue        Decorators 


(COLD    WATER    SIZE). 


!EF~  When  Sichel  Size  Glue  is  used  you  do  not  heat,  you  do  not 
smell.  You  take  cold  water  and  it  mixes  freely  with  it.  If  you  make  up 
size  colour  and  if  you  keep  it  standing  for  a  long  time  you  find  it  unaltered. 
Soap  preparation,  etc.,  is  superfluous.  You  apply  at  once  providing  firm 
ground.  It  flows  from  the  brush  like  butter,  and  you  go  over  the  work  in 
half  the  time  covering  more  than  thrice  the  surface.  Let  it  dry — 
you  will  search  in  vain  for  brush  marks  or  "  joints  "  should  you  have  been 
interrupted  and  obliged  to  re-commence.  For  Church  Decoration  it  is 
splendid.  In  very  damp  places  add  a  little  linseed  oil.  The  coat  looks 
like  one  made  with  best  water  paint.  Result :  You  take  a  better  thing, 
you  save  money  and  time,  and  improve  your  work.  Besides,  why  be 
dirty  if  you  can  be  clean  ?  Animal  sizes  smell  disagreeably  and  are  dis- 
agreeable to  work  with,  but  Sichel  Size  Glue  is  clean  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  it. 

Sichel  Size  Glue  is  a  vegetable,  imperishable  size  of  un- 
precedented strength.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  the  experimental  stage  Over  60,000  Painters  and 
Decorators  in  all  parts  of  the  world  work  with  it.  Its  price  is  so 
low  that  it  effects  an  actual  saving  in  money  quite  apart  from  its  numerous 
other  advantages. 


•Sold  by  the  well  known  Depots. - 


For  a  free  sample  tin  and  full  particulars 
please  send  your  business  card  to    .     .     . 


93,    ALDERSGATE     STREET, 

Telephone-  LONDON,       E.G. 

9542  London  Wall. 
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"DODOINE" 

(REGISTERED) 
SANITARY     WASHABLE     DISTEMPER, 


In  Stiff  paste,  to  be  thinned  with  water  only.  Dries  hard,  does 
not  blister  or  flake,  stands  heat,  may  be  used  over  new  or  old  work,  paint 
or  paper,  as  durable  as  Oil  Paint,  doing  double  the  work  at  less  cost  for 
abour. 

It  dries  with  a  hard  velvety  finish,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
flatted  paint. 

Being  washable  it  can  be  cleaned  at  any  time  by  sponging  with  cold 
water. 

Having  disinfecting  properties,  is  strongly  recommended  for  Churches, 
Public  Buildings,  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Factories,  Offices,  Warehouses, 
Stables,  etc. 

Being  non-poisonous  and  odourless,  will  be  found  invaluable  for  all 
internal  decorative  work. 


"DODO"     FLATTINGS. 

Beautiful  Egg  Shell  Flatting  Enamels  drying  with  most  perfect 
surface.  Work  and  flow  under  the  brush  with  unparalleled  ease,  giving 
an  ideal  finish  without  stippling. 

Supplied  in  all  Colours  and  Tints. 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  MAKERS— 

Duggan,  J(ed  I  JtfcColm,  £t8., 

LANGBOURNE  WHARF,   Mi  LL WALL,  LONDON,   E. 

TELEGRAMS:  TELEPHONE   No.  I 

DIAGORAS,    LONDON.  EAST   124  (2   LINES). 
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THE  DECORATOR." 


THE  JOURNAL  WITH  THE 
—  RED  COVER. 

Edited  by  ARTHUR   SEYMOUR  JENNINGS. 


Published  Monthly  on  the  2znd  of  the  month. 

Annual    Subscription     '      5/< 

Including  Diary  and  Trade  Year  Book. 


This  Journal,  now  in  its  sixth  year  of  publication,  is  gener- 
ally recognised  as  being  the  leading  paper  of  its  class. 

Every  number  contains  valuable  articles  and  many  original 
designs.  Practicability  is  the  keynote  of  the  contents  of  this 
fine  art  journal. 


Publication  Offices: 

365,    BIRKBECK     BANK    CHAMBERS, 

HIGH     HOLBORN,     LONDON,    W.C. 
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"  "Wall-Paper 
2)eeoration." 


A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO 
.  .  THE  SELECTION,  USE  .  . 
AND  HANGING  OF  WALL- 
. . PAPER  AND  OTHER . . 
PORTABLE  DECORATIONS. 


By    ARTHUR    SEYMOUR    JENNINGS. 

Illustrated  with  many  half-tone  and  other 
Engravings,  showing  the  latest  designs. 

Price  7/6. 


The  Trade  Papers  Publishing  Co., 

LTD 

365,  Birkbeck    Bank   Chambers, 
High   Holborn,    LONDON,  W.C. 
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1878    6    1900. 

WILKINSON,  HEYWOOD, 
AND  CLARK, 


jfor  Gburcb  ^Decorations 


OUR 


Non-poisonous   Colours,  in   Art   Neutral  Tints, 

are  UNEQUALLED,  and  can  be  used 
in  Oil,  Turps  or  Water.          •*>          •&• 


1baro  Cburcb  ©afe  Iflarnisb 

(FOR     CHURCH     SEATS 

Resembles  French  Polish  in  Hardness  and  Brilliancy. 


PHASANTITE— the   best  Washable   Distemper. 


Full  particulars  of  every  requisite  on  application  to 

7,    Caledonian    Road,    London,    N. 
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